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The WING ORGANS. 


We make the Wing Organs and sell 
them ourselves. They go direct from 


FACTORY TO HOME. 


We do not employ agents or sales- 
men. When you buy a Wing Organ, 
you pay the actual cost of making it 
and our small wholesale profit. This 
profit that we charge is very small be- 
cause of the large number of organs 
we sell. A single agent or dealer 
sells very few organs in a year and 

has to charge a large profit. 


You Save from $50 to $150 


buying an organ direct from factory. 
Sent on Trial. 
We Pay Freight. 








No Money in Advance. 





E will send a Wing Organ to any part of the United States on trial. We 
pay all freight charges in advance. We deliver the organ to your railroad 
depot free of expense to you. We do not ask for any advance payment or 

deposit. You can try the organ right in your home for 20 days, and if not sat- 
isfactory to you we will take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the organ. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


EASY - MONTHLY - PAYMENTS. 


Thirty-four years’ experience enables us to guarantee every Wing Organ for 
twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 
Wing Organs need absolutely no tuning. They have a sweet tone, easy action, 
very handsome case. CATALOG.—A beautiful catalog of Wing Organs, con- 
taining half-tone pictures, will be sent free if you write. 


1868———Thirty-fourth Year 1902. 


Wing & Son, New York City, 


164-166 East Twelfth Street. 


® ° are sold direct from the factory at a saving of from $100 
Wing Pianos to $200. They are sold on easy monthly payments. 
Sent on trial without any advance payment or deposit. 

Over 33,000 have been sold in the last 34 years. A book of information, contain- 
ing 116 pages, sent free, if you will write to WING & Son, at the above address. 
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GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
ce _ the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A'No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or ‘the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
“~— of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.-Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and seale d. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, pues. and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” ete. 








CITY MARKETS. 


SCHENECTADY.—Received the first consignment of 
new combvhongy to-day. The quality will grade No. 1 
clover, and we expect to sell it for lic without any 
trouble. Have also a lot of extracted in pint jars on 
the way. The usual price for these is $2.00 per dozen. 

CHAS. MCCULLOCH, 
523 State St., Schnectady, N. Y. 


Aug. 2. 


KANSAS CITY.—Receipts of comb honey increasing, 
with no change in price. We quote fancy white comb 
14:@15; No. 1, 13@14; amber, 12@13c. Extracted white, 
6; amber, 5%. Beeswax, 22(@25. 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co., 
306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


CINCINNATI.—Some small lots of new comb honey 
have been coming in, but as the weather is so warm 
there is very little demand. That sold in stores 
brought 1l5c for fancy. The market for extracted was 
more lively, bringing as follows: Amber, 5@5%; alfal- 
fa water white, 6@6%4; white clover, 7@7%. Beeswax, 
30c cash. C. H. W. WEBER, 

Aug. 2. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Aug. 2. 





MILWAUKEE.—The month has opened with a better 
demand for extracted honey, and some demand for 
co ab; and mew crop wanted. The stock of old comb 
of fancy quality is very small indeed, while the low 
and medium grades are neglected. We think any 
shipper who may have fancy new comb will realize 
better prices now than later, and extracted—either 
old or new—will sell. We now quote fancy 1-lb. sec- 
tions, new crop, 15@16; old crop, 14@15; inferior qual- 
ities, entirely nominal. Extracted, in barre)s, cans, 
pails oa kegs, white, 647%: amber, 5@6~—sBees- 
wax, 28. . BisHop & Co., 

Aug 4. 119 Buffalo Bt Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CHICAGO.—Some comb honey produced in 1902 is 
now on sale; fancy bringing 15; any thing off in ap- 
pearance or quality selling at 13@1l4 for white; amber 
grades, 2 to 8c per lb less. Extracted is selling at 6(@7 
for white: light amber, 54@6; dark, 5@54%. There is 
a fair demand for all grades and kinds. Beeswax 
steady at 30c. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Aug. ll. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

FOR SALE. —Several thousand pounds comb honey 
in Danzenbaker 4x5 sections. Shall commence filling 
orders in August. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 


FoR SALE.—Choice extracted buckwheat honey, 
put up . a 160- Ib. — at 6cts. per lb, 

. W. & F. C. ALEXANDER, reed N.Y. 

We can place a few cars of contb and extracted hon- 
ey; will be glad to corre: pond with parties having 
some to offer. We also solicit local consignments 

Cc. C. CLEMons & Co., 306 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo: * 


We will be in the market fot honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than ‘carloads. atid would be 
glad to hear from producers evérywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY &’FLARSHEIM, / 


1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansag Fity, Mo,” f 


WANTED. —Honey and beeswax. Mail ample, and 
state price delivered at here. C.H.W. WEBER, | 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, I11. 
WAN TED. —Comb honey, white or amber, for cash 
or on commission, clover preferred. Reference—The 
A.I. Root Co. C.G. TURNER, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
WANTED.— Offers of car r lots of honey, especially 
comb honey. Cash paid on delivery at your ware- 
house or station. THos. C STANLEY & SON, 
Apiarists and Honey Buyers, 
Manzanola, Col., or Fairfield, I11. 


For SALE.— Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 

OREL I. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wanted Immediately, Comb Honey in Danzenbaker 
Sections. 

We have a market for large quantities of fancy 
comb honey in Danzenbaker sections, and shall be 
pleased to hear from parties who have any to offer. 
In writing, please state: 

1, From what source gathered. 

2. Color (white or amber), and grade (Fancy or 
No. 1.) 

3 In what size cases. 

4, Price at which you will sell f. 0. b. at vour sta- 
tion, or delivered at Medina (preferably the latter). 

We = use, also, moderate quantities at once in 
Ideal (35%x5) and 44%x4¥% sections; also extracted. 
Send sample of extracted, putting your name on the 
same. and giving particulars as to amount, source, 
size of package, and price. Extracted honey is pre- 
ferred in 5-gallon square cans. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


BETTER PRICES 


can be secured for your honey, and 
you can save money by using car- 
tons and shipping-cases purchased 


of C. B. Howard, Romulus, New York. 


The weight of the cartons more than pays 
for them. Order early so as to save delay. 








, use Sharples Cream Separators 
ving” & cat. 288 free. W. Chester. Pa. 


To make cows 
book ‘‘ Business Da: 
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A Standard-Bred 


QUKEN-BEE 


For 25 cents 


To a New Subscriber for the 
Weekly 
American Bee Journal. 


SHIRE 


We have arranged with several of the best 
queen-breeders to supply us with The Very Best 
Untested Italian Queens that they can possibly 
rear—well worth $1.00 each. We want every 
reader of Gleanings to have at least one of these 
Queens. 


As the supply of these splendid Queens is 
limited, we prefer to use all of them in this way 
—for getting new subscribers. Butif any one 
wishes to purchase them aside from the Bee 
Journal subscription, the prices areas follows: 
One Queen, 75 cents ; 3 Queens, $2.10; 6 Queens 
for $4.00. 

We expect to be able to fill orders by return 
mail, or almost as promptly as that, so there 
will be no great deiay, at any rate. 


Remember, the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal one year and the Queen—both for only 
$1.25—to a NEW subscriber. 


Now for your name and $1.25—and then the 
Queen that we will send you. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & (0., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





8& Sample copy of the American Bee Journal and 
Catalog of Root’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies FREE. 
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(ileanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interesis. 


Published Semi-monthly by 


The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 


A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep'ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT. Bus. Mgr. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Sec. 





TERMS. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 7x advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
«3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
ind Mexico. To all other countries 48 ceuts per year 
extra for postage. 

DISCONTINUANCES. ‘The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
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DITTMER’S 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders, I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 
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FOUNDATION. 


wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay forit soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 


nished on application. 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 








Cus. Dittmer, 





Augusta, - Wisconsin. 


ir, A. 1. Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 








1200 FERRETS 5 sizes; os trained; —_ 
° ass stock. Ne i ist 
PERE MARQUETTE R. R. free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co-, Ohio. 


are handsome, hardy, profitable 
hgora 0a S Prize stock ; low price; circular 
\ . Ep. W. CoLe & Co. Kenton, O. 








For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan, 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


- Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
© OCEPOS ODO SOS SO FEO FIO DOL OV OOOOOOO OO SOHO OS OOO SOOO EHEE 


I.J. Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 


Honey =jars! 1-lb. square jars, $5.00 per gross; No. 25 

jar, porcelain top, $5.75 per gross; nickel 
cap, fancy, $5.50 per gross. All clear flint glass. We ship 
from N. Y. City. Cartons, shipping-cases, every thing a bee- 
keeper uses. Tested Italian Queens, $1.00; untested, 7oc. 
Catalog free. Apiaries are located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
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Fancy Glassed Comb Honey Wanted! 


a 

= We are in the market now for some fancy 
= glassed (glassed on both sides of each sec- 
= tion) comb honey. Will pay a fancy price 
= for afancy article. Advise us at once of how 
= much you have, and what gathered from. 

= 


TE 


Avil. Boyden, care of The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


7 WESHEUEEOUUUUUUUOUUOGOGN yuuuouodcangeeeeeeeceeeeecegcovuccaseecqqsoeeeeeeeeeyegnouuuoouodcccecaeeeeeeeeeecegocoooequuueuuegeeeeeeneeeteti 
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Orders Shipped Promptly. 


ie 
3K 
oe 
ae We are running our large factory and shipping- 
ae department DAY and NIGHT, and are therefore 
me in position to make prompt shipment of orders. 
ik 
ik 
3K 





Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 
consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order 
No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both 
se ‘workmanship and color. 
3 Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect i in work- 
manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for 
se prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. 
He A Suggestion. Do not put your money into new-fangled bee-hives, but 
Ke buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers 
3 in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the 
3K 
3K 
3K 
3 


world, use this style. 





G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
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Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 











Giolden Italians have no superiors and few equals; untested, Tie; 6 for $41.00. 


Red- =clover Queens * which left alls records s behind in in gathering honey: y: untested, $1; 6 for $5. 
Carniolans, the so highly recommended, being 1s more r gentle than others; untested, $1. 00. 








Root’s Goods at — Factory Prices. 

C. H. W. Weber, 2146, 2148 Central Av., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 
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IN THE WAX-PRESS the lever gives contin- 
uous pressure, but not the screw. But the 
screw can be madecontinuous too. Instead 
of a single head-plate have two, with a 
spring orsprings between them. [S. T. Pet- 
tit made this same suggestion. But the com- 
bination of a screw and spring would make 
the apparatus expensive, I fear.—Ep. ] 


PHACELIA TALK in last GLEANINGS leaves 
still untouched the main question, ‘‘ What 
is the phacelia that Europeans got from 
California, and is so valued in Europe for 
forage and nectar?’’ Do you California 
fellows know any thing about it? Some of 
you please say yesor no. [Will our Cali- 
fornia friends respond with what informa- 
tion they have?—Ep. | 

W. L. COGGSHALL,. the same man who 
gave us the valuable hint about the little 
cleats on smokers, is the man who told us 
about coffee or gunny sacks for smoker fuel. 
He said, ‘‘Roll up your sack in a roll, tie 
a string around it once in about six inches, 
then take an ax and chop ’er up.’’ [Yes, 
that is so. He is the man, although I had 
forgotten the fact.—Eb. | 

BISULPHIDE OF CARBON, C. Davenport 

says in Amer. Bee Journal, he has proven 
does not injure honey for winter stores. 
Mor cov er, comb honey subjected to the fumes 
for 3% hours or longer showed no trace of 
gre vtedion the following spring, and he 
wants to know whether that was the effect 
of the bisulphide. [I shouid say that it 
Was only an incident, or, rather, a coinci- 
dence. I do not quite see how the fumes of 
the bisulphide could sufficiently penetrate 
the capping tosuch a degree that the honey 
would not granulate. It may be well for 
us all to watch the matter, for Davenport is 
not a guesser at things.—ED. | 


ADRIAN GETAZ quotes the editor as say- 
ing ‘‘it is nature’s way to raise queens 
during the swarming season,’’ and adds, 
‘“*That’s true.’’ I arise to remark that it 
is also nature’s way to raise queens after 
the swarming season is all over. Remem- 
ber that every queen is superseded at the 
close of her life. In an apiary left to na- 
ture, if there is no swarming, a// queens 
are supersedure queens, and the supersed- 
ing nearly always takes place at or near 
the close of the harvest. I suspect that, if 
a census of all queens were taken, it would 
be found that half as many, possibly quite 
as many of them, were born in August as 
earlier. [I think you are right.—Ep. ] 


G. M. DOOLITTLE says, p. 634, ‘‘It is 
now the 30th of June, and clover is on the 
wane.’’ Clover is usually on the wane here 
about that time; but I never knew a year 
like this before, and never expect another 
like it. The cold wet weather seemed to 
keep clover back, and it was waxing in- 
stead of waning June 30, and Aug. 5 finds 
more clover in bloom than any previous 
date. Whether the bees will store any 
thing from it I don’t know yet. [You have 
not yet told us definitely, doctor, just what 
the season has been with you. Lately I 
have been scanning your writings closely 
to get an idea as to whether there was any 
honey in sight. Of course, you could not 
determine exactly; but you could tell wheth- 
er you had any honey at the moment of 
writing, and whether the season had been 
good, bad, or indifferent.—Ep. ] 

FOR THE BENEFIT of Niver and ye editor 
I’ll label this Straw ‘‘Not loaded.’’ Not 
the least suspicion of a joke about it. Years 
ago I got a lotof loose-hanging frames that 
were made of basswood. Although end- 
bars and bottom-bars were 34 wide, leav- 
ing a 4% space between, it was a painfully 
common thing for them to be glued togeth- 
er at one end, no matter how carefully top- 
bars were spaced; and when a hive was 
raised, the bottom-bars presented a rather 
zig-zag appearance. But this was just com- 
mon basswood, and I don’t insist Groton 
basswood would act so. [I have seen 
frames of Michigan and Ohio basswood 
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that were not much better than those you 
describe; but Mr. Morton, Niver’s brother- 
in-law, the one who made the basswood 
frames Niver describes, was a very fine 
workman, and I have not a doubt he could 
select a grade of basswood that would be 
the equal of any average pine. From what 
I saw of Mr. Morton’s workmanship, he 
never used any stuff unless it was thorough- 
ly seasoned; and for any thing so important 
as a brood-frame he would use nothing but 
the most select stock.—Ep. | 


I Loox up to W. H. Pridgen as authority 
on queen-rearing matters; but isn’t he 
pressing the argument just a bit too far 
when he says one can prove to his own sat- 
isfaction that larvae fed from the start as 
royal larve are superior by comparing the 
amount of food fed to royal and worker lar- 
ve of same age? Are you sure, friend 
Pridgen, that the extra amount of pap that 
the royal larva doesn’t use is of any real 
benefit? What good comes from the dried 
jelly left in a cell after the queen emerges? 
Don’t you think more difference is made by 
the kind than the quantity of food in the 
last two days of feeding? But while doubt- 
ing the validity of your argument, don’t 
understand me for a minute to advocate the 
use of larvae three days old. I always use 
the youngest I can. I don’t know why a 
younger larva should be better than one 
three days old, but I believe it is better 
from the simple fact that when queenless 
bees are left to their own devices they choose 
the younger larva. |I take it that, while 
you may differ with Mr. Pridgen in theory, 
you agree with him in practice; and if the 
bees select the younger larva, why shouldn’t 
we? and if it is a fact that they do make 
such selection, is it not based on the theory 
Mr. Pridgen has propounded? What harm 
is it if the queen larva does have an over- 
plus of food? Is it not the practice of na- 
ture to give a lavish supply? and ii lavish, 
is there not a reason for it? I don’t know; 
but ae that nature is not wasteful.— 
Ep. 


I suspect there are some things about 
that filling of brood to top-bars not fully 
understood —at least by me. Certainly 
there will be more honey in my frames later 
on, else the bees would starve in winter. 
Replying to your question, Mr. Editor, 
when my bees have not been busy at starv- 
ing they have been storing very slowly. I 
think that years ago there was more honey 
in the tops of the frames. It may be the 
difference in seasons, but I more suspect 
the difference in bees. You may be right— 
I think you are—in believing that there will 
be more honey under top-bar after flow is 
on. But will not the brood be at its utmost 
at the deginning of storing? and then if 
there’s nothing to hinder their sfarting in 
the sections there would be nothing that 
‘would make the bees very loath to go up 
into the supers’’ afterward, for after they 
are well started you know they will not 
only cross two inches of honey, but six or 
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ten inches, to store in an upper story. Let 
usgmake careful observations to try to find 
out more about the matter. [From what 
you have said elsewhere, I take it no honey 
has been coming in to speak of, and there- 
fore the brood in your frames would be 
much higher than it was with us during 
the corresponding period. But there will 
generally be some honey, according to our 
experience, with the average bees above the 
brood, even if the frame be shallow. But 
the deeper the frame the larger amount of 
honey there will be; and the less inclined 
will the bees be to go up into the supers. 
Perhaps the truth is somewhere between us. 
—Ep.] 


Dr. GANDY, p. 605, says that by his meth- 
od bees may be made to produce double the 
ordinary surplus and perhaps more. But 
as I read further on I find that conditions 
with him are so utterly different from mine 
that it is hardly worth while for me to con- 
sider his plans. He says, ‘‘ Bees, even in 
an eight-frame hive, generaliy use the two 
outside frames on each side of the hive for 
honey and pollen, and this leaves but four 
frames for brood-rearing.’’ In this locali- 
ty, unless a colony is very weak, there will 
be at least six frames of brood, seven is 
common, and many have brood in eight 
frames. If there is another spot in the 
world where a strong colony will keep only 
four frames filled with brood in an eight- 
frame hive, where is it? Another thing 
wouldn't work here at all, and I don’t be- 
lieve it would in any other place aside from 
Dr. Gandy’s. After a swarm started to 
come out he gave additional surplus room, 
and the swarm stopped coming out, the bees 
already out returning. If a colony of mine 
started to swarm, you might take off all 
supers, and pile on empty supers clear*up 
to the clouds, and the swarm would keep 
right on just the same. [I do not believe 
Dr. Gandy, although the words might war- 
rant the construction, meant just what you 
imply. He certainly could not mean that, 
when a swarm is actually coming out, it 
would stop at the very moment the bees 
could have more room. I have traveled over 
the country about as extensively as any one 
among bee-keepers, I believe. But I never 
heard of a condition that was any thing 
like this; therefore I do not think Dr. Gan- 
dy meant what the wordsimply. But there 
is a great deal else that he says in the way 
of strong colonies and artificial pasturage 
that deserves more than passing notice. 
See editorials.—Ep. ] 


READING ‘‘how to burn a bad case of foul 
brood,’’ p. 641, raises the question whether 
it would not be less loss to disinfect bees, 
hive and all, with formalin, 7/ itis thorough- 
ly established that formalin will destroy all 
spores. Of course, the disinfected bees 
would be dead. [But is it settled that for- 
malin will destroy the spores, even if it 
does kill the bees? and would you, doctor, 
if you had only one or two cases of foul 
brood in a yard, wish to take your chances? 
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We know what fire will do; and my own 
notion is that a bonfire would be cheaper to 
apply than any concoction of drugs we 
could get up. But a drug is useful when it 
will kill the bacilli, even if it will not kill 
the spores; and we make it a practice to al- 
ways put naphthol beta in the syrup to be 
fed to bees. It costs little or nothing, and 
prevents foul brood from getting into such 
an active state as to be positively danger- 
ous in the vicinity. Formalin may accom- 
plish the same thing; but I am still of the 

opinion [| would not rely on any drug to kill 
the spores, even if it did kill the bees. But 
Iam almost positive it would have almost 
no effect en spores. Boiiing temperature is 
about 212. The heat of an ordinary wood 
flame is about 975 degrees. When that is 
applied to the inside of a hive to such an 
extent that the wood is blackened in every 
crack and crevice, I think we may be rea- 
sonably sure the spores are destroyed. But 
if you take the view of Mr. McEvoy it is 
not necessary to disinfect hives. Recently 
at one of our outyards we took two old hives 
that we thourht hid contained foul brood 
and had not been disinfected. Healthy col- 
onies were put in them, partly for experi- 
ment, partly because we did not wish to go 
to the trouble to disinfect double-walled 
hives, and partly because McEvoy said it 
was not necessary. Both of those hives 
subsequently developed foul brood. I can 
not help feeling that it is best to err on the 
safe side. About two minutes of time will 
enable one to disinfect any hive, inside and 
out, if held over a flame. If there were 200 
hives, to make liberal allowance it might 
take half a day; but what is half a day’s 
time compared with running chances of 
having foul brood? There, I am running 
off from my question; but having seen the 
results of foul brood, I am getting to be 
quite a crank on it; and I believe it is my 
duty, occupying as I do this position in 
this journal, to keep on preaching disinfec- 
tion when it costs little or nothing, and we 
positively know of a simple and sure way 
that will remove all sources of disinfection; 
for we never know whether, in shaking or 
removing the frames. we have caused honey 
to drop from diseased combs on to the in- 
side of the hive.—Ep. | 








J. H., Mass.—Unless honey is coming in 
pretty briskly and unless, too, the colony 
itself is very strong, the bees would not go 
into the comb-honey super, even though 
they might apparently be working, flying 
in and out of the entrance, and even though 
there might be acres of white clover and 
other flowering plants. The honey-flow 
must be strong, and the hive must be boil- 
ing over with bees of the right age. The 
cover must be tight, and the super warm. 
In localities subject to cool nights it may be 
advisable to put a protecting case over and 
around the super. You will find full par- 
ticulars regarding these conditions under 
**Comb Honey,’’ in our A BC book. 
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Suinmer days cut short their course, 
Seeming scarce begun ; 

Chilly nights, autumnal sounds, 
Follow south-bound sun, 


Ws 

Mr. is. J. Root, of New York, in writing 
to the Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh, N. 
C., speaks of the great benefit that would 
accrue to the health of the nation by a more 
liberal use of rice. Of the rice lands of 
the United States, only a third is now used 
for that purpose. In speaking of honey in 
this connection he says, ‘‘ Honey, too, is not 
found on the table half. as often as it ought 
to be. It has been regarded as a high- 
priced luxury, while it ought to be a regu- 
lar staple article. We are too much given 
over to pork and potatoes.’’ By the way, 
if there is a culinary Damon and Pythias 
it is honey on rice. It is one of the finest 
combinations that can be had. 


w 
What bee-men are suffering in Australia 
will be apparent from the following extract 


from a private letter sent to a friend of 
mine, who forwards it to me: 


What pastoralists and stock-owners are going to 
do should the drouth continue, God only knows. 
Throughout the western districts, places where dams 
and waterholes have retained their moisture year in 
and year out for twenty years are now dry and dusty 
wastes, and for hundreds of miles the entire face of 
the country is completely bare of every vestige of veg- 
etation, save, perhaps, a few trees of stunted growth. 
and even upon these the leaves and branches hang 
dull and limp. Queensland is almost as bad., Our 
flocks and herds are little more than bags of bones, 
panting and trembling for food and water. The 
ubiquitous hare and rabbit, as well as the kangaroo, 
have fallen victims to the ever-present famine. 


Ww 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
has the following to say to ‘‘the boys’’ in 
its employ: 


Cleanliness and neatness are important factors in 
the railroading of to-day, and these considerations 
alone are sufficient warrant for a prohibition of the 
use of tobacco by employees when on duty. We desire 
that our employees shall not make our property dis- 
gusting to travelers by the use of tobacco, and them- 
selves steeped by tobacco-poison while on duty. I 
believe, however, that the use of tobacco by railroad 
men is fast decreasing, and the time will come when 
a tobacco-user will be as unwelcome in the transporta- 
tion departments of the railroads asa drunkard is now. 


Corncerning this matter the Ram’s Horn 
says: 

Young men who are contracting the tobacco habit 
in any form, or who take liquor as a beverage, or 
associate with those who do, may as well give up all 
hope of entering business life. They are not wanted. 
The door of success is shut before they approach its 
thieshold. 


And yet nearly every man and boy in the 
United States and Europe uses the weed. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
E. E. Hasty’s writings are conspicuous 
for their absence in the Old Reliable. 
w ; 
Mr. R. A. Burnett, the well-known com- 
mission merchant of Chicago, will be at 
the Denver meeting. 


A Canadian writer says good vinegar 
will afford almost instant relief from bee- 
stings. Mr. York suggests that honey vin- 
egar be used. 

w 

In speaking of selling honey on commis- 
sion, Mr. H. R. Wright says, ‘‘I have sold 
honey extensively for the past 30 years on 
commission. From my knowledge of the 
business, and observation of the marketing 
of honey, if I were a bee-keeper I would 
place my product in the hands of a commis- 
sion merchant in preference to trying to 
sell to the bargain-hunters.’’ 

w 

Mr. S. A. Niver protests against market 
quotations of honey for July 24 under date 
of March 6. Mr. York explains it by say- 
ing that the quotations are good as quoted, 
and that no change in price has been made 
since the date given. Very often those who 
quote for GLEANINGS simply say, ‘‘ No 
change,’’ in which case we date the quota- 
tion as near the day of publication as pos- 
sible. Regardless of the date, I think the 
quotations are about right in either case. 




















PARALYSIS AMONG THE BEES. 


**Good afternoon, Mr. Doolittle. How is 
the honey crop this year?”’ 
‘*Very light indeed, so far. We have 


really had only three days when nectar was 
brought into the hives more than about what 
was needed to support the bees. July 2 
and 6, it did not rain, and the atmosphere 
was just right for the secretion of nectar in 
the clover-blossoms, and the bees worked 
with a will. In fact, those days seemed 
like a flow from basswood, and the bees 
went into the sections, drew out the founda- 
tion very rapidly, and I had hopes of quite 
a yield of section honey, even though it had 
rained 28 out of the 30 days of June. But 
it came on rainy again, so the bees could 
not get out of the hives till the 11th, when 
a north and east wind sprang up, which is 
always unfavorable to nectar secretion, es- 
pecially with clover, and that was the last 
of our white honey.’’ 

**Do you think you will have any sections 
completed?’’ 
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‘*From the little I have examined I think 
the most of the bait sections are nearly cap- 
ped over, so that there will probably be 
from six to eight sections to the hive. But 
it has been so slow in capping that there 
will be little that will class as even No. 1 
honey.’’ 

‘*Sorry you did not have a better crop. 
But that was not the real reason for my 
coming (by letter) to see you. I fear my 
bees have paralysis. At some of the hives 
many bees seem to be swollen up, and seem 
to shake as if they had the ague, some of 
them being smooth and shiny. There is 
lots of brood in these hives, but in some of 
them the bees are apparently dying faster 
than they are replaced with the emerging 
brood. In front of two hives the bees lie 
dead in heaps. Do you think the trouble is 
paralysis?’’ 

‘*From your description I think there is 
little doubt that your bees have paraly- 
sis.’’ 

‘*How long hasthis disease been known? ’’ 

‘*I do not remember hearing any thing 
about it previous to the earlier eighties; and 
when it was first heard of it was under the 
name of ‘the nameless bee-disease,’ if that 
can be called aname. For a time it made 
very rapid strides, till there were very few 
apiarists who were not familiar with it, ei- 
ther in their own apiary or in that of some 
neighbor, during the nineties. But since 
the ushering in of the twentieth century, 
the disease seems to be on the wane, or, at 
least, very little is said about it now.’’ 

‘What is the cause of this trouble?’’ 

‘““That was the great question in the 
minds of all those who had it in their api- 
aries; for where the cause can be fully un- 
derstood, a remedy is always soon found; 
but, unless I have been remiss in my read- 
ing, no one seems to be sure that he knows 
what the cause is. Many guesses have been 
made; but as the years have rolled by they 
have proved to be only guesses, and I doubt 
our having any thing reliable as to the 
cause of this plague to the bees.’’ 

‘*But can you not tell me what I can do 
to help these colonies?”’ 

‘*Such telling would be little more than 
guesswork. When the disease first made 
its appearance some of the knowing ones 
told us the whole trouble came from not let- 
ting the bees have access to all of the salt 
they wanted, and from this it was said that, 
if a strong brine was made and sprinkled 
over the bees and combs, it was a certain 
cure. ”’ 

‘*Did you try it?’’ 

‘Yes, I tried it, and it was tried by bee- 
keepers quite generally; but it was soon 
apparent that it was of nouse as a general 
remedy. Then salicylic and carbolic acid 
were recommended, not only as a cure for 
the disease, but as a preventive as well; 
but when the general public came to use 
them, and apiarists, whose knowledge was 
the practical side of bee culture, the ver- 
dict was, ‘had little or no effect.’ There- 
fore, so far as I know, ‘ what can I do to 
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help them?’ still remains an unanswered 
problem.”’ 

‘*T have been told that the trouble comes 
from the queen. What do you think of 
this?’’ 

‘*In reply to this I must say, as I did to 
the other remedies, that there were those, 
some years ago, who told us the whole trou- 
ble came through the queen, and that, if 
the queen was killed and another given in 
her place, then, as soon as the bees emerg- 
ed from the new queen, the disease would 
begin to grow less and less; and when all 
the bees from the original queen had died, 
the colony would be free from the disease. 
This was tried more largely than any other 
remedy; but after a thorough trial of the 
same by hundreds, if not by thousands, it 
was found that, in the majority of cases, 
such change had no effect whatever.’’ 

‘‘What was your experience with this 
remedy?’’ 

‘‘The first time I tried it the colony kept 
along about the same till fall come on, when 
it got better, and I thought I saw a ray of 
hope in the matter, although I had noticed 
that diseased colonies which lived through 
till then generally got better in the fall. 
But the next year I had another colony come 
down with it, the worst of any thing I had 
ever had; and to fully test the matter I took 
their queen away and gave her to a healthy 
colony, at the same time giving the diseased 
colony a young laying queen. The result 
this time was that the colony to which I 
gave the diseased (?) queen went right on 
in a prosperous condition, with no signs of 
the disease, while the diseased colony show- 
ed no abatement of the disease, they becom- 
ing so weakened in August that they were 
likely not to repel robbers, when they were 
united with another colony.’’ 

‘“*Did you have any further experience 
with this matter?’’ 

‘““Yes. For a time every colony that was 
puton acertain stand, when set from the 
cellar, had the disease during the summer, 
so I concluded that location had something 
to do with it, or that the trouble came from 
some infection which arose out of the ground 
at certain places. But after a few years 
the colonies set on this stand were all right, 
and one on the opposite side of the apiary 
contracted the disease; so that again I came 
to the conclusion I knew nothing definite 
about this trouble.”’ 

‘*You speak as though the disease was 
on the wane, and this gives me courage. 
How long since you have seen any symptoms 
of the disease?”’ 

‘*T ‘have seen very little of it since 1897. 
One colony showed some few bees diseased, 
with swollen, shiny abdomens, and shak- 
ing motions, in 1900, and that is the last I 
have seen any thing of it. There was a 
time when bee-keepers quite generally be- 
lieved that this disease would ruin our pur- 
suit; but you are the only one who has ask- 
ed me about the matter in over a year; and 
I have seen very little in print on the mat- 
ter during that time. I do not think you 
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need to worry over the matter if only a few 
of your colonies have the disease. But I 
am glad you called our attention to this, 
for it is well for all to know that there is 
such a disease as bee-paralysis, and I hope 
that whenever and wherever any thing new 
is discovered in the matter it will be told of 
in the bee-papers. Perhaps when the edi- 
tor of GLEANINGS sees thiS he will tell us 
what he has heard ‘in the matter of late. ¥ 


[So far as I can §ee, friend “Doolittle is 
orthodox in his teachings, as he usually is, 
regarding bee-paralysis. ‘Scientifically we 
know little or nothing about it; and as toa 
cure, we know no moré... I haye:heard little 
myself lately about bee-paralysis; but four 
or five years ago it reached a virulent stage 
in the case of one of our Southern subscrib- 
ers—so virulent, indeed, that his whole 
apiary was destroyed, and along about 
that time I heard of its killing out many 
colonies in California; but of late I have 
seen little or nothing regarding it. My 
own conclusion was that we knew of no 
cure—that it was practically harmless in 
the North, but very destructive in some lo- 
calities in the South. Our friend O. O. 
Poppleton, of Stuart, Fla., has had an ex- 
perience with this disease, that is not alto- 
gether pleasant.—Ep. | 




















QUEEN-REARING. 


Do we Rear Queens by the Best Methods ? the Proof 
of the Pudding is in the Eating. 





BY HENRY ALLEY. 





It seems to me that the methods now used 
by many who rear queens are not the best, 
nor do they come very near the most natu- 
ral ways —that is, the ways the bees do it 
if not meddled with after being made queen- 
less. It is not my purpose to criticise any 
method used, yet I do not think good queens 
can be reared by some of the methods now 
being practiced; in fact, I know from actu- 
al experience that first-class queens can 
not be reared while there is a fertile queen 
present in the hive. Now, why is this so? 
Perhaps I can best explain the reasons 
why in this way: What are the conditions 
under which bees rear queens? I know of 
only three reasons why bees will rear queens: 

1. When preparing to cast a swarm. 

2. When about to supersede an old queen. 

3. When deprived of their queen by acci- 
dent or otherwise. 

Pretty good queens can be reared by al- 
most any method while there is a good flow 
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of nectar in the fields. But the honey-flow 
season is very short, and the queen-dealer 
must commence to rear queens before there 
is much natural forage, and continue to 
rear them long after the time the bees can 
collect honey from flowers. 

I will not discuss the question under the 
first condition, only to say that not so good 
queens can be reared, even under the swarm- 
ing impulse, as can be reared at other 
times, even when feeding has to be resorted 
to to keep up proper stimulation. I am 
aware that the old well-read bee-keeper 
will make some remarks here. Well, tet 
me explain what I mean, and I believe that 
a good many bee-keepers will agree with me. 

I am on the point that as good queens 
can not be reared by bees having a laying 
queen as can be done by queeniess bees. 
Now for the reasons why: 

Except at swarming time bees do not feel 
the need of more than one queen in the col- 
ony. Now, if cell cups are given a colony 
over the brood-nest, does any one believe 
the bees feel that more queens are needed? 
If the presiding queen had a chance to de- 
stroy those cell cups she would surely do 
so, and the bees would not oppose her in 
her work. This is not soin natural swarm- 
ing unless the notion of swarming had been 
given up; nor is this so when cells are be- 
ing constructed to supersede an old queen. 

Queenless bees can always be depended 
on for rearing queens of the best quality. 
Of course, all understand that I do not 
mean bees that have been queenless for a 
long time. Only bees just made queenless 
will produce first-class queens, and they 
will rear only one batch of good queens: 
so, don’t work them too hard. 

I do not believe the best queens can be 
reared by using artificial cell cups. I 
think eggs furnished to bees from which 
they can select the egg will produce much 
better queens. It is all very nice and very 
scientific, preparing and fixing up the ar- 
tificial cell cups; but I can get bees to 
build more cell cups than I need; and as 
they can do it so much quicker and better 
than I can, they are allowed to do it. 

I am rearing queens by an entirely new 
method. I now have in my yard some of 
the largest and finest-developed queens that 
can be found in the country. No queens 
are being reared over the brood-nest, nor 
by any plan that permits a laying queen to 
be present while cell-building is going on. 
I am using only nature’s ways. Isn't it 
just as natural for bees to rear queens 
when deprived of their queen as it is at 
swarming time or when superseding our 
old queen? I am using nature’s ways only 
in accordance with common sense, and as 
long experience dictates. 

Some one has said that more poor queens 
are reported now than twenty years ago. 
Well, that statement ought not to surprise 
any one. Where one queen was reared and 
sold twenty years ago, there are now over 
one hundred sold. Just look at the number 


of queen-dealers rearing them by the thou- 
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sands! It will make no difference by what 
method queens are reared, more or less 
poor queens will be sent out, and more or 
less poor queens will be reported. 

By the way, some one has said in these 
columns that queens are worthless unless 
fertilized within 21 days from the time they 
are born. This year I had 9 queens that 
were 30 days old before they were given a 
chance to mate. Six of them mated all 
right. One of them was sent to Arthur C. 
Miller, of Providence, R. I., to see how she 
turned out. Right here let me also say that 
these queens were confined in nursery- 
cages the entire thirty days. They were 
not in the least injured by the long con fine- 
ment. The above statement, like many 
others that get into the bee papers, can 
easily be shown to be incorrect. Why not 
have more discussion on queen-rearing? It 
is a subject that can not be worn out very 
easily. Better queens can be reared than 
are now being sent out by a large number 
of ‘‘queen-dealers.’’ In the production of 
queen-bees, man can outdo nature. I can 
show that man can beat some of nature’s 
Ways in many respects, and yet ’tis only 
nature’s ways used in a practical common- 
sense way. 

When bees rear queens while they have 
a fertile queen in the hive they do not act 
as though they had any interest in their 
work. ’Tis kind 0’ do as you please. But 
when bees have no queen the conditions are 
quite different. *Tis a case of compulsion— 
do it or go out of existence. Bees in sucha 
condition work with a will, and the result 
is good queens. 

Wenham, Mass., July 24. 


[ We have tested all the different methods 
of rearing queens; and the one that we get 
the best queens from, the longest-lived, is 
the one having its foundation in Doolittle’s 
book; and I dare not say or publish in 
these columns just what is said of them, for 
it might be construed as a big flaming ad- 
vertisement for the Root Company. 

But the Doolittle method does not depend 
on upper stories, and when it does use them 
it is only under certain conditions. Those 
conditions are explained in his’ book. 
Sometimes we use the drone-cup plan and 
sometimes the artificial cup; but with either 
we graft the cells. By so doing we can, if 
we choose, rear thousands of queens from 
the best breeder in the yard. But if we 
give a frame of eggs from that best queen, 
and let the bees do their own selecting, as 
you tell about, only a few of those eggs will 
be utilized for the queens, while the rest 
will be used for common bees. By the graft- 
ing plan we are enabled to use a very large 
percentage of all the eggs a choice yueen 
may lay for the purpose of rearing queens 
and not bees. 

Our own experience, and it covers 25 
years, would not be altogether in line with 
what you write, although we would agree 
with you in some of your propositions. 
While we have cells built in upper stories, 
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under certain conditions, a great majority 
are built out in supersedure colonies or 
those actually queenless. I do not believe 
that there is any method known—and we 
have great respect for our veteran queen- 
breeder Mr. Alley—that will produce better 
queens than we are now rearing.—ED. | 





QUEEN-REARING. 





The Comb; How to Prepare it; How to Remove 
the Cocoons with the Young Larve. 





BY W. H. PRIDGEN. 





The comb from which the transfer is made 
should be such as has been in use until 








several generations of brood have emerged 

from it, and is, consequently, quite dark 

when held up to the light. While some that 

is quite old and thick works well it is not 

necessary to use the very oldest that may 

be found. It should be thick enough for 

the bottoms of the cells to lose their hexag- 

onal shape and look glossy. When such 

is shaven down to within % inch of the bot- 

tom of the cells on both sides, with a keen- 

edged slightly heated thin table-knife, and 

bent back and forth, the gun-cap-shaped 

cocoons or cell-bottoms formed by the skins 

or silken tissues left by each generation of 

hatching brood will drop from it or can be 

lifted out with and transferred to the wax 

cup with the stick herewith illustrated. All 

combs do not work alike. The 

glossy cocoons will almost drop 

from some after they are shaved 

L down, while others seem to be 

cA glued in, and have to be loosened 

up with the pointed end of the 

stick; and any of them seem to be 

more easily removed from a piece 

cut some distance from the edge of 

the comb or near the center. When 

one is found that works unusually 

well it can be used to patch the 

holes cut in other combs by cutting 

a piece the size and shape of the 

piece containing larve to be cut 

out. Place it over the spot select- 

ed, and use it as a pattern to cut 

the comb to be used in transfer- 

ring by, and simply slip it in the 
opening made. 

Four or five days later this patch 
may be found containing larve of 
the desired age, and the operation 
can be repeated continually during 
the season. 

As arule, if the hole made in a 
comb is not patched the bee will 
fill it with drone comb, which less- 
ens the chances of always finding 
a very small spot containing larve 
all of the right age. This is often 
the case when, from any cause, 
brood-rearing has subsided, as the 
queen is more inclined to deposit 
eggs scatteringiy at such times. 
But, one does have to cut out a very 

large piece to get the number wanted, as a 
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piece one inch square will supply enough 
to graft two or three batches when all are 
of the right age. 
WORKING THE BROODER FOR EGGS. 

_ Many avoid taxing valuable breeding 
queens to the extent of keeping them in full 
colonies, claiming that they are not so soon 
exhausted; but when kept on only three or 
four combs, all available comb is soon filled 
with eggs, followed by a check in laying 
unless combs of brood are removed and 
empty combs given, which, in reality, taxes 
the queen nearly as heavily as when ona 
full complement of combs. 

If only a few larve are wanted at inter- 
vals, empty comb can be given a few days 
in advance, and, when filled with eggs, re- 
moved, to be cared for by bees having vir- 
gin queens, queenless bees, or in stories 
above queen -excluders, by cell-builders, 
etc., the transfers to be made from it so 
long as the larve are the right age; but 
where there is almost a daily demand, the 
management must be such as to keep the 
queen laying continuously, which gives no 
trouble during the main breeding season, 
as patches of hatching eggs and young lar- 
ve can always be found at such times. 

Some doubt the advisability of restrain- 
ing breeding queens in egg-laying, believ- 
ing that it affects the prolificness of their 
offspring; but we notice that a check in lay- 
ing takes place as soon as the swarming- 
fever strikes a colony, and that but few 
eggs are deposited while preparations are 
being made to swarm, compared to the num- 
ber preceding such preparations; but this 
may be due to several reasons, one being 
that the bees do not want to be taxed with 
the feeding of a great many larve whil'e 
nursing the larval queens, the secret being 
the importance of a large force of nurse 
bees with their energies bent on supplying 
the queens to be with ample nourishment 
rather than the condition of the mother, as 
to her prolificness, or, rather, the quantity 
of eggs being deposited daily, just at the 
time those are laid that produce the queens. 

The preservation of the breeding-queens 
being the only factor of consideration (as 
to whether they are kept laying at full ca- 
pacity or not), the lives of which can not be 
prolonged sufficiently to justify any great 
inconvenience in the matter of rearing 
daughters of the highest type from them at 
will, besides wishing to change from time 
to time to those in which we note more de- 
sirable traits, the object should be a man- 
agement that affords the greatest conven- 
ience to the owner, and enable him to secure 
larve when needed, as far as possible. 

One point is, to remove the breeder’s hive 
to a new location and throw the working 
force into some other colony as soon as suffi- 
cient honey is being stored to check brood- 
rearing by the filling of the combs as fast 
as the young bees emerge. By so doing the 
colony is deprived of its field force without 
destroying the usefulness of these old bees, 
and is left in an excellent condition to re- 
sume brood-rearing in a short time, which 
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will be continued until the field force in- 
creases to the extent of again clogging the 
brood-nest with honey, in case of a continu- 
ance of the flow, or until the flow ceases, 
as the case may be. Under the first-named 
condition remove the colony as before; but 
if the flow ceases, uncap some of the honey 
in the combs, or mutilate the cappings, or 
else feed a little syrup every evening; and 
as soon as the eggs hatch, give the combs 
to other colonies for the brood to be sealed 
and then returned, thus increasing the force 
of young bees without their having to feed 
the larvz to any great extent, and thereby, 
by keeping the same set of combs with 
breeders all this time, but few are mutilat- 
ed. In this way a queen may be kept lay- 
ing when there is no nectar to gather, and 
the small amount of larve in the hive will 
be well fed; but it should be remembered 
that, as a rule, if a colony has held up in 
brood-rearing, either from the effect of a 
heavy flow or no flow at all, eggs given to 
them will almost invariably be destroyed, 
and hence the advisability of allowing them 
to remain at such times where laid until 
they hatch, unless they can be given to 
queenless bees or to those having virgin 
queens. 

The average honey-producer will have 
but little trouble in securing an abundance 
of larve of the proper age when wanted, as, 
of course, this class will not attempt to raise 
their queens when, from any cause, the 
bees are not actively engaged in brood-rear- 
ing, as they will want to do the work ata 
time when they can raise perfect queens, 
and that with the least trouble and expense. 

Having secured a small bit of comb, as 
previously described, containing larve just 
hatched, surrounded by a clear or very 
slightly milky speck of chyle, the larva be- 
ing accepted all right when it can not be 
seen on account of its smallness, we are 
ready to make 
TRANSFER OF ‘“‘BABY, 

AND ALL.’’ 

This idea was conceived by Mr. Willie 
Atchley, a noted queen-breeder of Beeville, 
Texas, who ingeniously transferred the co- 
coons with tweezers, and met with such uni- 
form success that he gave the plan to the 
public, which led to the discovery of a much 
more efficient tool for the purpose, and thus 
brings to light the best, quickest, and sim- 
plest method of transferring known to the 
fraternity. 

As can be seen by the illustration, the 
transfer end of the stick is slightly round- 
ing, and should be a fraction larger than a 
worker-cell, while the funnel-shaped cavity 
in the end affords protection to the larva or 
egg in the bottom of the cell or cocoon when 
taken up on the stick. The bulging part 
slightly stretches the mouth of the cocoon, 
and makes it fit sufficiently tight for it to 
adhere to the stick as a cap does on a gun- 
tube, and at the same time preserves its 
smoothness, even when sufficient pressure 
is exerted to make it fit smoothly in the 
queen-cup, and adhere tothat. When a tis- 
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sue too thin to preserve its form is taken up, 
instead of the whole cocoon, which is some- 
times the case, even when the most of them 
work well, it need not be transferred, as 
such are seldom accepted, while, on the 
other hand, there is Sometimes a loose thin 
tissue on the outside that can be rubbed off 
with the fingers before inserting the cocoon 
in the wax cup. 

Sometimes when several thick layers are 
taken up they separate, and one adheres to 
the stick and the other tothe cup. The one 
on the stick is left ready for the next cup 
while the empty one must be removed from 
the cup into which it is left before another 
will stick. We seldom have the first trou- 
ble except with comb not exactly old enough, 
and the last when it is very old, and nei- 
ther is a very serious matter. 

With a piece of comb that works well the 
transferring can be done as fast as the 
stick can be inserted into the cocoon and 
then into the cup, while with other pieces 
in which the cocoons do not readily loosen 
up when bent back and forth it is necessary 
to move the stick slightly back and forth as 
though attempting to shove the cocoon out 
sidewise before it lets go and adheres to 
the stick. 

As before explained, the sink in the cup 
for the reception of the cocoon is smaller 
than the transfer-stick, which admits of 
sufficient pressure when the transfer is 
made to make the cocoon fit snugly against 
the sides without its reaching the bottom 
and thereby becoming disfigured. 

The cups should be warm enough to mash 
up without cracking, so as to admit of 
slightly stretching, for the best results. 
Simply press the cocoon down into the cup, 
give a little twist, and the work is done. 

Eggs can be transferred in this way as 
well as larvae, but are no better than larvz 
just hatched, besides not being as readily 
accepted. Another consideration is, we can 
not judge of their age, and hence do not get 
a batch of queens as uniformly good as 
when all are of the same age, for the rea- 
son that the first to hatch receive better at- 
tention than the others, as is often the case 
with queens from natural cells. 

This can be overcome in a measure by 
selecting eggs lying on their sides on the 
bottom of the cells, instead of those stand- 
ing on end as the queen deposits them, as 
the former are about ready to hatch. 

Whether we use eggs or larve we want 
them of uniform age, for the reason given 
above; and to be of uniform size and qual- 
ity all must be accepted at one and the same 
time, and especially in case larve are used 
instead of eggs. The first queens to emerge 
from a batch of cells are almost invariably 
the best, but not, as some might conclude, 
because the larve from which they are rear- 
ed were older, for the fact has been verified 
that there is not always as much difference 
in the emerging of the queens as there isin 
the age of the larvez used; and the sooner 
the queen emerges or is ready to emerge 
after the egg is laid, the better. Although 
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a whole batch may be eventually accepted, 
but not all promptly nursed, when larve of 
as nearly all the same age as one is able to 
select be used, still if, on examination a 
few hours after it is given to the bees, some 
cups are found shaped up, and the inmates 
more lavishly fed than others, those at all 
neglected can have pins stuck over them as 
being slower in emerging, and inferior in 
quality. 























HoNeEyY is not being offered very freely. 
That may indicate a scarcity of crop, even 
in the East. 


HONEY MARKET AND PRICES; A GENERAL 
FAILURE IN THE WEST. 

AS intimated in our last issue, Western 
honey will not be much of a factor in the 
Eastern markets this year. The season 
has been nearly a failure in Colorado. Our 
Mr. Calvert, who has just left Colorado for 
California, writes us that the honey crop in 
Colorado is practically a failure; but in the 
region of Rocky Ford there will be a fair 
crop, and there may be some honey about 
Denver; and he adds, ‘‘It looks very much 
as if the West this year would consume all 
the honey she will produce.’’ Further ad- 
vices show that Southern California has 
had another light rain; but it will not 
greatly affect the honey situation. Arizona 
will not be able to harvest more than one- 
fourth of a crop. 

With regard to the territory east of the 
Mississippi, the conditions are but little if 
any different from those reported in our 
last issue. Reports vary much in their 
character. One letter, for instance, in one 
State will show the best honey crop ever 
known. Another letter coming from the 
same State, only a few miles from where 
the first-mentioned letter came, will show 
an absolute failure. With scarcely an ex- 
ception the season shows up well in Ohio; 
but it varies all the way from good to bad 
in Wisconsin, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the New England States generally. In 
Illinois and Michigan, except the northern 
part, the season has been generally poor. 
Taking every thing into consideration, the 
white-clover crop will be heavier, I think, 
than last season; but when all the returns 
are in it may show up differently. There 
will be less basswood honey. 

The general shortage of honey in the 
West should cause prices in the East to ad- 
vance slightly, if any thing, over last year. 
If our commission men in the large cities 
will make a note of this fact they can help 
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themselves as well as the general bee-keep- 

ing fraternity by holding out for better 

prices than prevailed a year ago at this 

time. 

DR. GANDY AND HIS ASSERTIONS}; 
FOR ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE. 


I HOLD in my hand quite a mass of corres- 
pondence, most of it decidedly favorable to 
the doctor, and some of it otherwise. One 
man, Dr. O. E. Vermilye, writes that, 
after having seen Dr. Gandy’s article, he 
left his home in New York State and went 
to Humboldt, Neb., to look over the ground, 
because he could not believe such results 
could be secured. He writes from Hum- 
boldt that he has had a most delightful 
time with the doctor, and has been shown 
over his farm, and seen his large catnip- 
fields, and he is convinced of the value of 
catnip as a honey-plant. He closes by 
saying he is learning modern bee-keeping, 
and expects to keep bees on the Gandy 
plan. 

There are several who write they bought 
the doctor’s honey at 15 cts..a pound. One 
hotel-keeper (the proprietor of the Park 
House) says he purchases a ton and a half 
of honey of Dr. Gandy each year, paying 
15 cents a pound for it. 

Under date of Aug. 5 Mr. J. W. Bryant, 
of Humboldt, writes that last fall he sowed 
14 acres of catnip and quite a little of sweet 
clover, and that heis expecting to sow 25 
acres more this fall; that on the old plan of 
bee-keeping his crops have been light, but 
that, if he kept bees on the Gandy plan, 
with plenty of catnip pasturage, he thinks 
from what he has seen he could equal Gan- 
dy’s yield. He further says he sold two 
wagonloads of extracted honey for Dr. Gan- 
dy last fall, and that he has sown catnip 
seed for the doctor for four years along the 
roadside. 

Capt. A. M. Enoch, of Humboldt, writes 
that he has been a neighbor of Dr. Gandy’s 
for over 30 years, and that his large crops 
of honey are mostly from catnip and sweet 
clover. He is a member of the city coun- 
cil, he says; has served as police judge and 
justice of the peace, and is familiar with 
Dr. Gandy’s work and methods. 

Another writer, Mr. Z. A. Hobbs, also of 
Humboldt, says he has sown bushels of 
catnip and sweet clover, and lives on one of 
Dr. Gaydy’s farms of 2U0 acres; that it is 
in his contract for the farm for another 
year that he shall sow 30 acres of catnip 
and sweet clover. 

Another writer, whose name I can not 
quite make out, at Elk Creek, Neb., says 
he has about four acres of catnip and an 
abundance of basswood near by, but that 
the bees will not leave the catnip to work 
on basswood; that he has been gathering 
seed for Dr. Gandy for seven or eight years, 
and has delivered the same to the doctor. 
All the waste ground around Humboldt, and 
the roads leading into Humboldt, he says 
are thickly sown with catnip, and estimates 
that the amount all told in the vicinity is 
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between 25 and 30 acres; that he has looked 
into Dr. Gandy’s hives, and says he knows 
‘‘the statement of the vield of honey to be 
absolutely correct.’’ 

Dr. Gandy, in writing for himself, says 
the substance of his letter in GLt&aNINGS 
was published inthe American Bee Journal 
some time last September, and that the 
same was extensively copied at the time, 
and no one appeared to question the state- 
ments. He has no catnip seed for sale, but 
did sell one man a little as an accommoda- 
tion. 

He says he sowed last year nearly 50 
acres of catnip, but that, on account of the 
drouth, it was largely killed out; that, 
moreover, he has devoted sixteen years to 
working on artificial pasturage, and that 
time he has planted 80 acres of buckbush, 
100 acres of hoarhound, has tried horse- 
mint, mustard, and numerous other plants, 
and as a result has found nothing to equal 
catnip and sweet clover. He says that two 
or three bee-keepers following his method 
have been able to equal his yield. He ad- 
mits that his figures look a little strange to 
Eastern bee-keepers, but that he is pre- 
pared to prove all he says, and courts the 
fullest investigation. His honey is sold 
mostly in the local towns, and is delivered 
in wagons. Being a physician he preaches 
the food value of honey, and as a result has 
induced many families to use honey in pref- 
erence to any other sweet. 

Over against these statements are some 
doubting Thomases—some who live right in 
the vicinity. One man in particulsr says 
he does not know how such results could be 
secured and he not know it. 

The evidence in hand is very conflicting, 
and if I had the space I would publish the 
whole of it, barring some portions that are 
not intended for the public. As it is, I 
have endeavored to give a brief synopsis of 
each letter and the names of some of the 
writers. I hold in my hand all the corres- 
pondence, and am prepared to show it to 
any one who may visit our office, who de- 
sires further information. 

But I wish to enter a general] caution to 
the general reader against getting excited 
over artificial pasturage. The editor of 
GLEANINGS and of the Pee-peepers’ Review 
are planning a trip to Humboldt, and I 
therefore suggest that you do not waste any 
time or money, but wait till we two can go 
into the field and see with our own eyes. 
There is no immediate hurry; and along 
about the middle of September Mr. Hutch- 
inson and I expect to be on the field. 

There, you have the facts before you as 
nearly as I can give them without going to 
Humboldt; but I will say this: No one 
denies that Dr. Gandy is a very wealthy 
resident of Humboldt, and that he keeps a 
good many bees. Besides owning a iarge 
number of farms he owns several hotels. 


The only disputed points are wheiher he is 
able to produce the results he has stated 
from bees, and whether he has the acrexge 
of artificia] pasturage he claims. 
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THE CONVENTION AT DENVER, SEPT. 3, 4, 
5, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, BE- 
GINNING WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Rates from Chicago to Denver and re- 
turn will be $25; from St. Louis, $21; from 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, and Omaha, $35. 
If you desire to stop off at any point you 
will probably have to make special ar- 
rangemeuts. Whether the railroad comn- 
panies will allow a stop-off I can not say. 
A party of bee-keepers will start from 
Chicayo via the Northwestern, on Monday 
evening, Sept. 1. For further particulars 
write Geo. W. York, 144 Erie St., Chicago. 

Such men as W. L. Coggshall and W. 
F. Marks, of New York; George E. Hilton, 
of Michigan; Dr. C. C. Miller; Mr. W. Z. 
Hutchinson; Dr. A. B. Mason; E. T. Ab- 
bott; G. W. York; H. H. Hyde and Louis 
Scholl, of Texas; F. E. Brown, of Califor- 
nia; Huber Root, E. R. Root, and quite a 
number of others whose names I do not now 
recall, will goto Denver. Those who ex- 
pect to go had better go to their agents 
and inquire for rates at once. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich., will 
go by the A. T. & S. F. route, and any 
who desire to go with his party would do 
well to write him early. Just which route 
Huber and I will take is a little uncertain 
at this time. I wish to make my plans so I 
can stop at Humboldt, Neb., on my return. 

The low rates to Denver and return are 
secured through the Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, and apply to everyone. The rates 
apply pretty much through the United 
States. Those who are coming from Cali- 
fornia will be glad to know that there will 
be provision made for them. President 
Hutchinson writes: 


Friend Root:—1 have just received notice from the 
Santa Fe Railroad that they will sell round-trip tickets 
from California to Denver and return for $55 to ac- 
credited delegates to the National Bee-keepers’ Con- 
vention. Date of sale, Aug. 28. Final limit, 60 days 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Those from the far West need to get their 
credentials from their local society. 





MR. DANZENBAKER AND BRUSHED SWARMS. 


WE have just had a brief visit from Mr. 
Danzenbaker, who is on his way to Cali- 
fornia on special business. In talking over 
the matter of the brushed-swarm plan he 
mentioned the fact that he had practiced 
for years that method of controlling swarms; 
and by it he is enabled to get a powerful 
colony in one of his shallow brood-nests for 
comb honey; and if there is any honey at 
all to be had, he is going to get it, and thit 
with a small probability of swarming. 

I have been looking up this, matter cof 
brushed or ‘‘ shook’? swarms; and in the 
face of the favorable testimony concernin:: 
it I am suryrised that bee-keepers have nit 
made more of it. Why, just think of it! 7f 
swarms can be controlled in siza@// brood- 
nests when running for comb honey, it wil! 
be one of the greatest boons that ever struck 
modern apicuiture. If any one else has had 
experience with brushed swarms I wish he 
would tell us about it. 
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A TALE OF THE BEES, OF THE BOY, OF THE 
DOG, OF TH MAN, AND OF THE HORSE; 
HOW TO TREAT HORSES FOR BEE- 
STINGS. 

I woucp say for the benefit of our read- 
ers, that, owing to the heavy traffic on the 
railroad close to our factory, accompanied 
with smoke and noise, Mrs. NKoot, myself, 
and Master Leland, our eleven-year-old 
boy, moved out about two miles and a half 
from town on to a farm owned by an uncle 
known familiarly in years gone by as 
‘‘Neighbor H.,’’ and who during these 
years has reared for us hundreds of queens. 
The house is one of the old-fashioned kind, 
built 52 years ago, and which had been 
abandoned for some time. But it suited 
Mrs. Root, who said that avy place remote 
from the smoke of our factory and the loco- 
motives, and from the shriek of whistles and 
the clang of bells, would be more tolerable 
and ‘‘livable’’? than our modern dwelling 
near by the aforesaid nerve-destroyer, and 
for the summer, at least so far, we have 
been away from the maelstrom of busy life. 
I have been going to and fro on the bicycle 
to the factory each day, and driving during 
bad weather. 

Near the old house referred to we located 
an apiary of something over a hundred col- 
onies; and during the spare evening hours 
I have been working out among the bees. 

Well, Neighbor H. had been running the 
farm, driving out from town every day. On 
this particular day of which I speak he 
was cutting timothy, and the mower and 
reaper were going up and down the field. 
He left his horse browsing, hitched to the 
buggy in the field loose, while he went to 
the further end of the field to see to the 
men. In the mean time the horse had got 
over into the uncut hay, and was having a 
‘‘recular feast.’’ Leland, seeing this, con- 
cluded that Uncle Hen would not like it, 
and therefore, with the best of intentions, 
proceeded to back old Brownie (that is the 
horse’s name) out of the timothy. But 
Brownie was obstreperous, and paid but 
little heed to the boyish voice; whereupon 
the boy grabbed the whip, and then the old 
horse concluded to move, and that on a dou- 
ble-quick. She started in a bee-line for the 
bee-yard, without any fence around it, the 
boy after her on foot. Very fortunately for 
the boy a stray bee stung him, and started 
him off in another direction. Mr. Harring- 
ton saw what was coming, aad made rap- 
idly for the horse. In she went among the 
bees under the low-spreading apple-trees, 
while the boy was making for parts un- 
known. Pretty soon the horse began to 
kick, and then a regular stampede ensued. 
The more the bees stung her, the madder 
she became. She kicked two hives over, 
and, as if out of revenge, she would walk 
right up to a hive in front of her, and stamp 
one of her front hoofs right through it. She 
uctually ran one foot right through one su- 
per of comb honey, down into the brood- 
nest, and—such a racket! Mr. Harrington 
arrived on the scene just in time to find the 
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horse covered with bees and kicking every 
thing in sight into smithereens. He man- 
aged to get her free, and started her for the 
open barn. He himself was literally cov- 
ered with stings. He raked the bees out of 
his hair by the handfuls; and when he 
emerged from the yard there was scarcely 
a spot on his face or body that you could 
place a finger on without putting it ona 
sting; and the ‘‘old mare’’—well, she shar- 
ed about the same fate. 

About this stage of the proceedings a 
family dog, very much prized by the chil- 
dren and by all the members of the family 
in particular, hearing the horse kick, and 
seeing the unusual fracas among the bees, 
rushed out into the yard and barked at the 
kicking horse, thinking that the thing for 
her to do was to to get out from among the 
bees. But, poor dog! his intentions were 
good, the same as was the boy's. The bees 
rushed after him, and the way he started 
for the timothy! Nothing was heard of him 
till the man with the mower heard the yelp 
of a dog, and it came from poor ‘‘ Trixie,’’ 
who had hidden to get away from the bees; 
and when the mower came up he was struck 
by the knife in one of his hind legs, giving 
ita bad wound. The high keynote of the 
mad bees, the kicking of the horse, the cry- 
ing of the boy, all of these and more made 
things lively for a while. Mrs. Root was 
on the point of getting on her wheel, to go 
to town and get me to come home, and thus 
help out ‘poor Uncle Hen.’’ She thought 
of sending the boy on his bike; but for a 
time at least she knew it would be almost 
fatal for either to leave the house, as the 
bees had taken possession of every thing 
within several rods of the premises. 

Now, Neighbor H., or ‘‘Uncle Hen,’’ is 
an expert horseman as well as_ bee-keeper; 
and if there was any manin all the United 
States who was capable of righting the sit- 
uation of a horse so badly stung it would 
die in a few minutes, and pulling together 
five powerful colonies that had been kicked 
all into smithereens, it was Uncle Hen. 
Without a veil or smoker, and notwithstand- 
ing the hundreds of stings that were being 
stuck into him, he righted all the hives, put 
the supers and covers on, and then madea 
rush for the barn, covered with mad sting- 
ing bees. He clawed them out of his hair, 
and smashed them while they were cling- 
ing to his clothing, which they stung clear 
through, they were somad. He called for 
a pound of salt, and in the mean time pro- 
ceeded to rake the bees off the horse. He 
wrapped the salt in a paper, and pushed 
paper and all down the horse’s throat. She 
was beginning to swell, and it was evident 
she would die in a few minutes unless the 
salt would act, and something dzd act. 
Very soon the swelling began to ease up; 
the horse seemed easier, and in the course 
of an hour, when given grain, she ate as if 
nothing had happened; and in two or three 
hours more she was driven home by Mr. 
Harrington, two miles and a half, in the 
very buggy in which she had been hitched, 
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and from which she kicked herself clear. 
With some binding-wire the thills were 
made to hold together, and man, horse, and 
buggy went to town as usual. 

I had a Bell telephone in the house; but, 
unfortunately, it had not been connected, 
and so I could not be reached. When I ar- 
rived home about half past five I heard a 
high key in the apiary, and, to my conster- 
nation, I saw something had happened. 
There was the buggy, out of which a horse 
had evidently kicked itself free; there were 
the hives, in pieces and splinters; parts of 
covers, chunks of honey, and robbing ga- 
lore. I rushed to the house to inquire, but 
found it locked. I went to the back door, 
and found numerous blood-spots on the back 
porch. Something surely had happened. 
I then began to think about my only boy, 
and wondered whether or not my wife had 
taken him to town, for the boy was fond of 
driving said horse, as it is very gentle. I 
managed to get in at the back door, and 
there found the dog with his leg bandaged 
up, and then it was all clear so far as the 
blood was concerned. Pretty soon Mrs. 
Root came in from picking berries, and 
made some ‘‘remarks’’ about my not hav- 
ing the telephone connected; and a while 
after the boy came in to tell his story. 

But how any horse or any man could have 
received the stings that the two did, and 
live, is beyond my comprehension. Mr. 
Harrington did not take any salt nor any 
thing else; but he said nothing would kill 
him—-much less dees. He had an ulcerated 
tooth a few days afterward, and for real 
severe pain he averred he would rather have 
ten times the stings he had that day. Did 
the stings hurt him? ‘‘Naw! After the 
first few had been received the rest did not 
hurt.’’ That was a new fact to me, and I 
wonder if any of our readers have had a 
similar experience as to the hurting part of 
it. Mr. Harrington, when questioned fur- 
ther, says he remembers the firs? stings did 
hurt him; but notwithstanding he was 
stung dozens and perhaps hundreds of 
times afterward he insists that the last 
stings did not hurt him at all; but he does 
remember feeling slightly sick, and he 
knows the horse felt so by the way she act- 
ed; ‘‘but,’’ said Mr. Harrington, ‘‘a horse 
can not vomit as a human being can; and 
if it were sick at the stomach, and there is 
a formation of gas, there is bound to be 
trouble.’’? The giving of a pound of salt 
was for two reasons: First, to neutralize 
the poison in the system; second to physic 
the animal. As to whether it neutralized 
the poison or not—that is, whether it could 
get at it in the blood—I can not say; but it 
served the other purpose. 

In talking with a veterinary physician 
about this experience, he said that Mr. 
Harrington could have done nothing better 
under the circumstances, although if he had 
been present he would have put on cloths 
wrung in ammonia water. When I spoke 
about hot water he admitted that would be 
excellent if applied soon enough. 
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For the benefit of some of our readers 
who may have a similar experience, it may 
be well to know how to put the pound of 
salt down the horse’s throat, for Mr. Har- 
rington says he has known other horses dy- 
ing from poison from eating some weed, 
that might just as well have been saved as 
not. Animals that have been given up to 
die he has saved, and the manner of admin- 
istering the salt is as follows: He first 
forces the horse’s mouth open just as one 
does in inserting bits. With one hand he 
reaches for the tongue, and pulls it out as 
far as he can. This forces the animal to 
open its mouth wide. With the salt rolled 
up loosely in a paper he takes the other 
hand and pushes it down the throat as far 
as he can reach, pushing the arm in as far 
up as the elbow if possible. Then he 
quickly withdraws the arm, and with two 
hands closes the mouth immediately, and 
lifts the horse’s head clear up in the air 
and holds it there until he sees that the bag 
of salt has gone down the gullet. Mr. Har- 
rington showed me the whole performance 
except putting in the salt; and I believe 
that any one might be able to dothe trick. 

The veterinary told me that, even if our 
telephone had been connected, and he could 
have been found, he could not possibly have 
arrived in time todo any good; and it is 
doubtful whether any veterinary could be 
summoned in time to save a horse from dy- 
ing if stung as this animal was. Salt is 
always available, and the physic is partic- 
ularly necessary to enable the animal to 
clear itself in case of an accumulation of 
gas; for at such times there must be no stop- 
page in the alimentary canal. 

I give this fact believing that some of our 
readers can make use of it. Certainly no 
harm can come from the use of salt; and I 
would also use, in connection with it, hot 
water; and, in alternation, cold applica- 
tions of ammonia water. A blanket dipped 
in water as hot as it can be borne on the 
hand, and then wrapped around the horse 
and tied, would be most excellent, said the 
veterinary, and that should be renewed as 
often as possible with another blanket, 
which should be quickly thrown on and tied. 

But the point may be raised right here: 
The man did not have any salt, and the 
horse did, and both lived. Did the salt, 
therefore, have any effect? Mr. Harrington 
says that a man can stand more than a 
horse; and, besides, if he is sick at the 
stomach he can vomit and relieve himself 
in that way, and the veterinary was of the 
same opinion. 

How about the dog? The leg was cut 
almost through at the hock joint. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Harrington was covered with 
stings, and sick and dizzy, he stitched up 
the wound, wrapped the leg in a bandage. 
while the poor dog, with eyes almost human, 
said my wife, licked her hand as much as 
to say, ‘‘You are causing me great pain 
with that needle, but I thank you for your 
kindness, as I know you are doing the best 
you can.’’ 
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THE ALKALI LANDS BETWEEN REEDLEY AND 
HANFORD, CAL.; THE DESERTED VILLAGE; 
GRAPE-GROWING INDUSTRY; J. F. FLORY; 
SOME FIGURES IN REGARD TO GROWING 
FRUIT IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 


You will remember we were at Reedley 
watching the thirty-mule harvester cut, 
thrash, and sack wheat at the rate of 1500 
bushels a day. At the time of my visit to 
that part of California, matters were some- 
what ‘‘strained’’ between the pear-men and 
bee-keepers, particularly at Hanford. I 
told my hosts, J. C. McCubbin and the 
Rambler, that my next point would be the 
pear-blight district, to see what I could do 
for the bee-keeper, and they very kindly 
volunteered to drive me across the country. 

Now, Mr. McCubbin is a real-estate 
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fa for a few years. A considerable amount 
of money had been invested in preparing the 
soil for irrigation, and by running lateral 
ditches for the purpose of carrying the 
water. But here was the land, the once 
garden of Eden, so to speak, now a verit- 
able desert— and why? One little word 
covers the trouble—alkali. Here there 
were thousands of acres of good alfalfa 
and wheat land, and it had sold at big 
prices ; but when water was put on the 
land, and poured over it for four or five 
years, it forced the alkali of the subsoil up 
to the surface so that nothing of value to 
man would grow with the possible excep- 
tion of pear-trees. I might say, in passing, 
that where the ground is not too strongly 
alkaline it will grow sweet clover when 
nothing else will thrive, and there are some 
parts of Colorado and Utah that have im- 
mense acreages of this plant; and it is in 
these localities that the bee-keeper is in a 
veritable paradise for honey. But, to re- 
turn. 

This same land of which I have been 
speaking, and on which settlers had pour- 
ed their all, could not be given away. 
Once in a while we would strike an oasis 
where the alkali had not sweat out of the 








ONE OF THE IMMENSE RAISIN VINEYARDS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 


agent, and bears a most excellent reputa- 
tion for dealing on the square; and as our 
ride was to be through a deserted village 
where the land had once sold at high prices, 
and where now the same land could hardly 
be given away, I eagerly accepted the prof- 
fered offer. 

We had left Reedley only a short distance 
when we ran into the alkali-lands that are 
practically desert, growing nothing but 
alkali weeds and sage brush. As we jog- 
ged along, Mr. McCubbin pointed out to 
me various tracts of land that had formerly 
sold for large sums of money, and which 
had actually yielded immense crops of alfal- 


ground. All around was a parched dry 
desert with a thin alkali crust that looked 
much like brine; but on the oasis there 
were alfalfa, wheat, and other crops, show- 
ing a thrifty growth; but I understand 
that the men who live in these spots do not 
know from one year to another when the 
land will turn to alkali, or whether it 
will continue to be immune to its influ- 
ence. 

We passed through a village that once 
had two or three thousand inhabitants. 
The Southern Pacific had put up a fine - 
station, and there were signs of once pros- 
perous times; but the dread alkali had 
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come to the surface; lands had become val- 
ueless, the owners sunk their all, and were 
compelled to go to some other place or 
starve. Here and there were foundations 
that had supported good buildings. Over 
yonder was the site of a large warehouse 
where tons and tons of grain had been 
stored, raised on this very land that had 
turned to brine. Mr. McCubbin told me 
that the whole village had taken itself to 
wheels. The houses were raised up and 
put on moving-trucks, all to be moved to 
some locality remote from the dread de- 
stroyer of vegetable growth. This sight of 
former glory and prosperity of old Mother 
Earth, now all gone to ruin, was something 
I shall never forget. 

I said, ‘‘ Mr. McCubbin, how is one go- 
ing to know whether apparently good land 
he is thinking of buying may not some day 
become worthless? ”’ 

**He can not tell positively,’’ he said ; 
‘‘but there are certain indications now 
known to practical men by which we can 
determine with a fair degree of certainty 
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whether the land will continue to be fertile, 
and free from subsoil alkali.’’ 

‘* But,’’ said I, ‘‘how about the land 
round about Reedley? Is any one practic- 
ally sure that fAat land, so productive as 
to grow wheat and alfalfa in perfection, 
will not in time sweat out the brine be- 
neath, like that which almost borders on 
it?” 

‘* While we can not be positive,’’ said he, 
‘“ yet it has remained fertile and productive 
for a good many years, and will probably 
continue to be so.’’ 

On our long pleasant drive we passed 
many and many irrigating-ditches — one 
might almost call them fair-sized rivers. 
Along their banks would be the beautiful 
trees, so that one could see the line of the 
ditches miles and miles away over that 
level country. These water-ways go right 
through some of these alkali tracts. I ask- 
ed Mr. McCubbin whether it would not be 
possible to reclaim some of that land. He 
had a theory that certain kinds of] trees 
might be grown in it, and in time, bring 
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the land back to fertility; and he believed 
that in time, when the country became 
more populous, some sort of plant life would 
be found that would grow, and redeem the 
land. He mentioned in this connection the 
fact that pear-trees would grow on some 
alkaline lands where nothing else but the 
salt-weed and sage would live. 

About this time we were nearing Han- 
ford, and coming to the region of the im- 
mense pear-orchards — orchards having as 
much as 120 acres of trees. It was a sight 
I shall not soon forget—those thousands and 
thousands of trees blighted almost to death; 
and then to think the bees were accused of 
bringing on all this fearful mischief! But 
I have spoken about the pear-blight situa- 
tion, and I will not take any space this 
time to go into the details. We will here 


dismiss the redoubtable Rambler and our 
friend J. C. McCubbin. 





J. F. FLORY’S SECTION-CASE. 


We will now jump clear past the pear- 
blight regions, and visit our friend J. F. 
Flory — one whose name is reasonably 
familiar to our older readers. Mr. Flory 
was one of the old pioneer bee-keepers who 
came to California years ago. He made 
his start with his bees; but now he is more 
of a fruit-grower than bee-keeper, although 
he still retains some interest in the bees. 
At the time of my visit he had 50 acres of 
fruit; and the year before, he sold $4500 
worth from those orchards. He took 13 tons 
of dried apricots, 14 tons of dried peaches, 
18 tons of raisins, and one ton of prunes, 
or 46 tons all told. When I saw the quan- 
tities of beautiful fruit on the trees yet to 
be harvested I could not wonder, consider- 
ing the uncertainty of bee-keeping in Cali- 
fornia, that Mr. Flory had taken up fruit- 
growing. 

A ‘‘tenderfoot’’ from the East can scarce- 
ly conceive the immense business of grow- 
ing and putting up dried fruits. Dried 
apricots are delicious; but the fresh ones 
right from the trees in the cool of the morn- 
ing are far better. In driving out to Mr. 
Flory’s home we passed some immense vine- 
yards. Some of them were a mile square. 
I attempted to photograph one of those vine- 
yards, and I reproduce the picture here- 
with; but—my, oh my! one can get no con- 
ception of the immensity of the field from a 
miserable little photo, 
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The vines are not trained in trellises as 
with us in the East; and the culture of the 
raisin grape is quite different from the 
growing of ordinary grapes withus. They 
are cultivated and handled just about as we 
would cultivate fields of potatoes. 

The grapes, when ripe, like other fruit 
in this portion of California, are set out in 
wooden trays, and exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. Sodry is the atmosphere 
that the fruit is soon dry enough for pack- 
ing. 

As to the possibilities of growing raisin 
grapes, I may mention one or two extraor- 
dinary cases that must not be taken as an 
average. Mr. Flory drove me by one raisin 
vineyard of three acres, that, without one 
stroke of work put onit, yielded its owner 
that year $1000 in clear money. Another 
vineyard, with vines only one year old, 
made a net return of $50.00 per acre. But 
these figures are far above the average; but 
they illustrate the possibilities of this land 
only a few miles, comparatively, from the 
alkali land of which I have been speaking. 

I have said that Mr. Flory was a bee- 
keeper. I show you his small apiary under 
some little (?) ten-year-old trees that were 
anywhere from twenty to thirty inches in 
diameter. These, I think, were the cotton- 
wood, but they looked very much like a 
species of willow. These trees will give 
one a fair idea of how immensely produc- 
tive this land is. 

But let me give you a ‘‘pointer’’ right 
here. Do not imagine that you can pick 
out land like this everywhere in California; 
and do not be deluded by statements of or- 
dinary real-estate sharks. If I were going 
to California to ‘‘invest’’ I would make 
some plan whereby I could stay a year or 
two and study the conditions, without try- 
ing to make a ‘‘big scoop’’ in real estate 
the moment of arriving, with the probabil- 
ity of being ‘‘scooped’’ myself. 

Referring to Mr. Flory’s bees, he has only 
a few colonies, as you will see; and while 
he is one of the pioneers, if not ¢he pio- 
neer bee-keeper of this locality, he has sons 
and sons-in-law who are very extensively 
engaged in the industry. I will also show 
in this connection one of Mr. Flory’s sec- 
tion-cases, something like our D case for 
the production of comb honey. Its manner 
of use will be apparent from the illustra- 
tion. 
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An Interesting Visit at Mr. Moe’s; his Large Crop. 


BY RAMBLER. 





Soon after my arrival in Cuba, in Novem- 
ber, I made an accumulative call upon Mr. 
Moe. I went out from Havana to Mr. Som- 
erford’s 30 kilometers, and accumulated 
him. Then we wheeled 25 kilometers, and 
at Artamisa accumulated the two Harrys 
and Fred Munson; and five of us swept 
down the calzada 30 kilometers more, and 
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gave Mr. and Mrs. Moe a sort of surprise 
party. 

Mr. Moe had just commenced extracting 
honey, and had a few bocoys filled, and 
several more waiting to be filled. I pre- 
sent you a photo of a few of the unfilled 
bocoys at the entrance to the extracting- 
tent. Mr. Moe stands between the bocoys, 
Somerford to the right, Beaver to the left, 
and Munson in the rear. I believe Howe 
was off somewhere reading a magazine, ac- 
cording to a habit of his. 

You will note that these bocoys are well 
calked between the hoops, which shows that 
they need much coopering before they are 
ready for honey; and even after the honey 
is in, there is sometimes quite a leakage. 
All of this happened at the commencement 
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it will relieve him of any anxiety about his 
food and clothing for the coming season. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moe both firmly believe in 
more bees, and now he is planting new api- 
aries; and by the time this reaches the 
reader he will have his 1000 colonies. 
Another thing that Mr. Moe aims at is to 
cover completely his field. He has pur- 
chased half of a caballeria of land (a ca- 
balleria is 33’; acres), where he will be in- 
dependent, and have a permanent headquar- 
ters. He is led to this from the action of 
some of the Cuban land-owners. Perhaps 
they will rent a parcel of land for an api- 
ary for $20 or $25 per year. The next year 
they reason that the bees are there, anda 
further squeeze is practicable, and the rent 
increased. It was increased in this man- 








HOW BARRELS OF HONEY ARE 
of the honey season. At the writing of this, 
in May, ‘‘the season is passed and the har- 
vest is ended,’’ and from his 600 colonies 
Mr. Moe has secured 73 bocoys (7300 gal- 
lons), or 87,600 lbs. 

During the height of the honey-flow Mr. 
Moe was short of help, and at one time 
nearly every hive was full and the combs 
sealed to the bottom. Mr. Moe believes in 
aiming well up on the mark, and early in 
the season he had aimed to secure 83 bocoys 
and a few pounds over, or 100,000 lbs.; and 
but for this lack of help there is no doubt 
he would have hit his mark, or been very 
close to it. As it stands, he has no cause 
for complaint, and has an excellent show- 
ing for his two years’ labor—a brand-new 
apiary of 600 colonies; and, though the net 
price of honey was close to 2% cts. per Ib., 





LOADED ON TRUCKS IN CUBA. 


ner on Mr. Moe to the tune of $100, and he 
disappointed the rentee by moving his api- 
ary. 

Mr. Moe, in common with the rest of the 
bee-men on this end of the island, is trou- 
bled with too much honey in the brood-nest, 
and this to such an extent as to reduce the 
colony to a non-producer. I mentioned this 
matter when writing up Mr. Somerford. 
Mr. Moe does not indorse the idea that Mr. 
S. advanced about the black bee, but points 
with evident pride to several colonies where 
the strain is the best Italians from best 
breeders. He has his red-clover strain 
from the Home of the Honey-bees, and a 
Hutchinson queen, which, by the way, Mrs. 
Moe secured by writing an article for the 
Review. I have tried to prevail upon her 
to do so some more; but Mr. Moe seems to 
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think the most of his strain from Mr. J. B. 
Case, of Florida. The Italian clearly has 
the preference in the Moe apiaries, and I 
think Mr. Somerford has a 
strong liking the same way. 
What he told me about the 
blacks when I first came here 
was just his talking. 

Another very good feature 
about this apiary is its brand- 
new bees and no foul brood. 
I examined them quite thor- 
oughly with the owners, and 
found only a tincture of pickled 
brood, which, in my California 
experience, disappears in the 
midst of a honey-harvest, and 
Mr. Moe assures me that it 
disappears after requeening 
with a vigorous Italian strain. 


The ten-frame Langstroth 
hive is used. Inone apiary the 
Coggshall extractor is used; in 
theother, theCowan. Both have 
their excellent points; and if 
all these could be combined 
into one it would be near per- 
fection. The Coggshall is the 
lighter-running, while the Cow- 
an does not break combs. 

Mrs. Moe combines the rearing of poultry 
and bee culture, and had nearly 100 fowls. 
They had a free run in the apiary, and 
some of them had developed into bee-catch- 
ers. Said hen will steal up to a hive and 
grab laden bees as they are returning. If 
the bees show fight the hen runs quickly 
along the row to a new location, and comes 
the grab game again. Or they approach 
the hive from the rear, and carefully reach 
around in front and pick off the bees. 
Such self-educated hens were singled out 
for the pot, and I am assured they were in- 
variably fat and savory. 





‘* THE ONLY AMERICANO IN TOWN.’’ 
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It is something of a job, as I witnessed, 
to handle those big bocoys of honey. Mr. 
Moe extracts until he gets a carload, or 20 





BOCOYS, 100 GALLONS, FOR HONEY. 


bocoys; then the oxen and carreta are call- 
ed upon to transport the sweetness to the 
railroad. I herewith present a photo of the 
method of loading. This operation, in this 
case, is on level ground. ‘Trenches are dug 
to allow the big wheels to drop a foot or 
more. A rope is put around the bocoy, and 
the head yoke of oxen attached to it, and it 
isrolled upon the carreta without much fuss. 
Four bocoys can be carried upon one carre- 
ta, and it makes quite a spectacular ap- 
pearance on the highway, or, rather, it 
would if seen in Ohio or New York. 
Another photo shows Mr. Moe hiving a 
swarm of bees out of one of 
those mango-trees. He uses a 
light bamboo pole (the bamboo 
grows here), and a common 
five-gallon tin can at the end of 
it; and it is a real handy af- 
fair, for I have learned to use 
it. Mrs. Moe is also an adept 
in the use of it, and hives many 
aswarm. But she would hard- 
ly try to get the swarms from 
one of those tall mango-trees. 


In the interests of a larger 
bee-keeping, and with a view to 
establishing more apiaries, Mr. 
Moe and myself made a little 
trip to Consolation del Sur, some 
30 miles along the railroad. Our 
observations from the car win- 
dow as we sped along were 
good, bad, and indifferent, ac- 
cording to the show of honey flo- 
ra. Around Consolation del Sur 
we came to the conclusion that 
bees might possibly starve. If 
we had gone 25 miles further 
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along we would have reached the end of 
the railroad at Pinar del Rio. I gather 
from Mr. Brown, of Tulipan, who has been 
there, that there is but very little induce- 
ment for bee-keepers in that quarter, or in 
the center of this end. All agree, however, 
that there is plenty of good pasturage all 
along the coast. All of these towns in this 
portion of the island are centers for tobac- 
co culture. The best tobacco in the world 
is grown here, and under the general term 
of the Vuelta Abajo district. Leaf tobac- 
co of suitable texture and firmness for ci- 
gar wrappers commands $10 per pound. 
The blossom on the tobacco-plant is yellow, 
and with a long tube no bee can enter here. 

Having made up my mind totry bee-keep- 
ing in Cuba, Mr. Moe and I consulted to- 
gether harmoniously, with the result that I 
selected Taco Taco, nine miles from Mr. 
Moe’s nearest apiary, as a good point in 
which to commence operations, and these 
lines are written in said town; and a little 
strange, is it not? I am the only ‘‘ Ameri- 
cano’’ in town. I will tell you about my 
fix in a strange country and with a foreign 
tongue a little later. The day’s outing 
gave Mr. Moe a let-up from his duties. In 
fact, the bees were not gathering much hon- 
ey at that time. I find that bee-men are 
not extracting in Cuba all the time. Cold 
waves in the States are felt here, and affect 
the honey- flow. 
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You will observe, from what I have writ- 
ten about Mr. Moe’s bee-keeping in this 
Ramble, that he has really outgrown the 
Coggshall shoes, and thrown them aside; 
and while he is grateful for the charm they 
brought him he now prefers to stand in his 
own Cuban shoes. Vale the zapatos. 
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The Sagacity and Usefulness of one Animal; what 
Dogs to Select, and how Train. 





BY H. S. FERRY. 





I see in GLEANINGS of July 15, page 612, 
an item entitled ‘‘ Dogs to Watch Swarms.”’’ 
Some one asks if there has ever been a dog 
trained to watch swarms, and notify of 
same. Inclosed I send you a photograph 
of a dog, kennel, and apiary, and take plea- 
sure in telling how useful he is in swarming 

















H. S. FERRY. 

time. This dog is half Newfoundland and 
half St. Bernard, both thoroughbred. The 
kennel has a four-light window, where he 
can see the apiary; and if there is any 
thing unusual going on in the apiary he is 
sure to notify us. If there should be a 
swarm or an extra buzzing in the apiary, 
he is sure to call some of us before they 
alight or leave the yard. I never have had 
a swarm of bees leave the yard as long as 
this dog has been in charge. He weighs 
150 1bs., has a good disposition, and under- 
stands the nature of the bees as well as any 
dumb creature can, and much better than 
some human beings. He will go among the 
bees. They do not seem to meddle with 
him. He is not afraid of them, and is kind 
to his owners and those who take care of 
him, but is proof againstintruders. So far 
as value is concerned, he is beyond price. 
Money would not buy him. You will notice 
how much we think of him and appreciate 
him, by the expense that I have been to 
to build him his home, which is carpeted, 
painted, slated, and elevated, so that it 
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drains from all sides, making 
him a very nice home. 

There is a walk leading from 
the rear of the house, flagged 
to his kennel. I send you a 
picture of our residence. It is 
a 14-room house. standing on a 
corner, surrounded by lawns 
and shaded trees. I also send 
you a photosraph of a part of 
one of my apiaries. The hives 
are dovetailed, standing on 
stands, similar to your style 
H] bee stands, and these stands 
are set on flagged stounes, so 
there is no opportunity of grass 
growing up to interfere with 
the flight of the bees. The 
surroundings are mowed by a 
lawn-mower each week, and 
the bees appreciate it highly. 

Mvuunt Vernon, N. Y. 


| Desiring further information 
I wrote to Mr. Ferry again, 
and he replies:] 


You say, ‘‘ There is one thing 
ycu have not told us; and that 
is, how you manage to train 
the dog toreport swarms.’’ In 
the first place, you must have 
an intelligent dog. There are 
some dogs that are as dumb as 





APIARY PRESIDED OVER BY A DOG. 


some men, and there are oth- 
ers as bright as some men. 
This particular dog we consid- 
er very intelligent, and if he 
had the advantage of speech 
we should consider him quite 
human. 

The first instance we have 
had of his being interested in 
notifying of swarms was when 
he had been in company with 
those who work with bees. A 
swarm came out at the oppo- 
site end of the yard, making 
an unusual noise. He began 
to bark. This, of course, at- 
tracted our attention. We im- 
mediately prepared to receive 
the swarm as soon as it alight- 
ed, and I think his barking and 
continually running around the 
yard caused them to alight 
much quicker and much nearer 
than they would otherwise. 
We began to encourage him 
by talking to him, and he con- 
tinued to bark. This led us 
to believe that he could be 
taught to notify us when there 
was any unusual noise made 
by the bees. With a little care 
and attention, an intelligent 
dog can be taught almost any 
thing. 

Since the above instance we 
have taken some pains to have 
him around the bees; and, if 
THE DOG THAT IS TRAINED TO WATCH SWARMS. there was any prospect of hav- 
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ing swarms, we let him see them and en- 
courage him to bark, by a little attention 
on our part, until it has become a habit 
with him, through our actions and move- 
ments. 

His kennel is near the bee-yard; and if 
there is a swarm issuing he is the first one 
to discover it, and he begins to bark, mak- 
ing a great disturbance, which calls our at- 
tention. 

You say if bees swarm the year round it 
might be an easy matter to teach him the 
trick. That would make no difference. The 
same might mean that a good watchdog is 
not practical unless he had burglars often. 

I have found that dogs with very little 
training and kind usage, where they have 
confidence in their master, can be made 
very valuable to the human race in a great 
many ways. H. S. Ferry. 


{All of what Mr. Ferry says is very in- 
teresting to me, as lately I have been study- 
ing dogs, and I find there is more to them 
that is teachable than I supposed. We 
have an intelligent pug dog that seems to 
understand some things we tell him, and 
at other times he tries to communicate, but 
it is in dog fashion, of course. Sometimes 
he will wish us to do something or go some- 
where, and it is really comical to see him 
try to make us understand, and he does. 
He will look wistfully, bark and howl. If 
we do not pay any attention to him he will 
¢rab our clothing, and pull and tug until 
he leads us to the place or in the direction 
that suggests what he wants. Notwith- 
standing this dog is very intelligent I found 
it a little difficult to make him do what / 
wanted him to do until I began to make use 
of a little switch, notwithstanding he knew 
well enough what I asked. By a little 
coaxing, and sometimes administering a 
little punishment, I got him so that, when 
I gave him certain orders, he would mind 
just as nicely as a well-trained child. 

Mr. Ferry says very truly that there are 
some dogs as dumb as some men, and that 
there are others that are as bright as some 
men. By taking an intelligent dog, and 
the right course, one can teach him to be 
very valuable. Neighbor H. told me how 
one of his dogs in years gone by would go 
for any particular cow he called for, and 
how that same dog, when two herds were 
mixed, would separate his cows from those 
of his neighbor ; that he could sit in the 
house, and when the time arrived he would 
say in an ordinary tone of voice, ‘‘ Punk, 
it is about time for you to go and get the 
cows,’’ and up he would start. When Mr. 
H. was ready his cows would be ready for 
him at the usual milking-place; and he 
(the dog) had trained those cows so they 
knew they must wait until they were milk- 
ed. Once in a while a young heifer would 
sneak off; and the way the dog would pun- 
ish her for her infraction of ‘‘orders’’ was 
truly comical. He would grab the cow by 
the tail, and pinch and bite until she learn- 
ed that he was boss, and she had got to be 
milked before she could go away. 
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I might go on and tell incident after inci- 
dent, as many of our readers could do, of 
how dogs can betrained. But the case Mr. 
Ferry mentions is the first one I ever knew 
of a dog that could be trained to watch dees. 
The swarming season is so short that I 
could not understand how any man could 
instruct his dog in so short a time what he 
wanted of him. 

I suggest that Mr. Ferry take the dog to 
a good photographer, and get a good por- 
trait photo of his head. We should like to 
look into his open countenance and his big 
eyes, for a dog that will watch swarms, 
and report them, as this dog does, should 
be accorded the honor of an introduction. 

If it is possible to train a dog to watch 
swarms there are those in our ranks who 
have intelligent animals that could be taught 
to perform a very valuable service in the 
apiary. But the average dog soon learns 
by experience that the bee is something to 
be avoided rather than to be watched and 
to be considered with special care.—Ep. | 























J. W. L., Ohio.—As I have before ex- 
plained, in the case of brushed swarms the 
colony with nothing in it but brood will not 
suffer during the times that such colonies 
are brushed or ‘‘shook,’’ for the weather 
will be warm and the hatching brood will 
emerge in time to take care of the unsealed 
brood. 


A. C., Wis.— I regret to inform you 
that you are on the wrong side of the argu- 
ment. While it is true that bees lie dor- 
mant, yet if they were frozen they would 
not come to again. You can easily prove 
the matter by making the experiment your- 
self in cold weather. Bees may become 
chilled so as to be apparently lifeless, and 
when warmed up will be as lively as ever; 
but if they are actually frozen solid you 
never could expect them to come to life. 


J. W. S., Tenn.—The best time of the 
year to transfer is in the spring when the 
weather is warm and the bees are taking 
their first flight on apple bloom. A very 
good time is in the fall when the amount of 
honey in the combs is scant, and the bees 
are working on some source for honey. If 
the bees are inclined to rob at any time that 
is just the very time that you should not 
transfer, but you can do so at any time by 
using the Heddon short method. For par- 


ticulars see Transferring, in A BC, and 
the brief digest of the method given on page 
32 of the catalog we are sending you. By 
this plan you can transfer at any time. 























SELLING HONEY; BLOOD WILL TELL; THE 
PERFORMANCE OF THE RED-CLOVER 
STOCK WITH LONG TONGUES. 

Friend Ernest:—I want to tell you how I 
sell honey. As you know, at Buffalo I said 
I felt sorry for a bee-keeper who could not 
sell his honey. I formerly peddled it and 
sold it almost any way ever heard of, but 
do not find it necessary to sell in this way 
now. I will not leave my honey at stores 
to be sold and then paid for. I sell it for 
cash, and then the storekeeper will sell it, 
as it is his, and he will wish to get his 
money back. I think this plan works much 
better than leaving around at different 
stores to be paid for when sold. When sell- 
ing the honey I always say to the party 
buying, that, if he finds a box that is not 
what it is represented to be, put it back in 
the crate and I will pay the money back. 
I have sold tons of honey on this plan, and 
never took a box of honey back. I think it 
wrong the way some bee-keepers grade 
their honey. I do not believe in facing hon- 
ey. Sell it for what it is, and do not try to 
sell it for Fancy if it is almost all No. 1, 
for the few boxes of Fancy will not hurt 
your No. 1. The beauty of it is, I never 
produced enough to supply the demand. 

This has been one of the queerest seasons 
Iever suw. We had ‘‘ Doolittle weather ”’ 
up to the 28th of June. I was feeding the 
first of June. There was lots of clover, 
and it yielded well; but the bees did not 
have a chance to get it. It snowed here 
the 28th of June, and then we got a few 
days of warm weather, then cold and hot. 
Bees swarmed when it rained. I never saw 
any thing like it. I had 70 colonies of those 
red-clover or long-tongued bees. You see I 
had bought 30 queens before Doolittle had 
got that red flag out. They are almost all 
from daughters of your old queen. I got 
that one from you and the rest came from 
L. H. Robey and J. P. Moore. I raised 
some 30 myself, so you see my yard is near- 
ly all that long-tongue variety. I can not 
yet tell you just how much honey I will get, 
but will have over four tons of as fine clo- 
ver honey as you could wish for. It may 
seem like boasting, but I think I have done 
well considering the season. My best col- 
ony has produced 192 boxes, and is working 
in another super which I think they will 
finish up, as they are well started in them. 
I will report my crop later. You will see 
by this I havenot been disappointed in buy- 
ing queens as Dr. Galluphas. These bees 
worked on red clover when white clover was 
most abundant. There are some black bees 
kept just across the road, and their best 
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colony has made 42 boxes up to date, so you 
will see it is not merely location. When I 
get time I will tell you how I managed to 
get this crop if you wish me to. 
GEORGE B. HOwE. 
Black River, N. Y., Aug. 8. 





WHAT TO DO IN SWARMING TIME WITHOUT 


FRAMES OR FOUNDATION 3, THE DELI- 
CIOUS SWEETNESS OF NEW, HONBY. 

An experience of mine may*prove of in- 
terest to you. 
had been sent for but had not yet-eome;T 
was compelled to dispose of two good strong 
swarms by putting them in hives with only 
two or three frames of old combs, the re- 
mainder of the space being left empty, the 
intention being to fill up with frames of 
foundation as soon as my supply came to 
hand. But the supply was so long in com- 
ing that this intention could not be carried 
out. In both cases new comb was built, 
hanging from the under surface of the cov- 
er, and in one the larger portion of the 
comb so built had become detached and had 
fallen down on the bottom-board. What 
ought I to have done? What would you do 
in such a case? I will tell you what I did. 
Having received my supply of frames I got 
two more hives ready, each with its full 
quota of frames filled with foundation. One 
of these I put on the top of the hive in which 
there was that mess of soft new comb on 
the bottom-board; having, of course, taken 
the cover off first, and the other I used in 
the second case in the same way except that 
I placed it underneath instead of on top. 
As the matter now stands, what will the 
bees do? and what shall I do? Can you 
tell me? At present both are quietly at 
work. W. O. Eastwoop. 


[You possibly did the very best that could 
have been done under the circumstances, al- 
though I might have done this: As soon as I 
came in possession of the frames of founda- 
tion I would have taken a thin-bladed knife, 
reached down and cut under those beautiful 
combs that were all mashed down in a heap 
on the bottom-board, and put them on a din- 
ner-plate. Of course, if the combs have any 
brood in them they ought to be fastened in 
frames temporarily — at least till the brood 
hatches out. Aftercutting out all the bunch- 
es of comb containing honey, and placing 
them on a plate, I would have put the frames 
of foundation in a brood-nest, alternating 
them with the frames of brood already in 
the hive. ¥ 

As to the chunk honey, there is nothing a 
neighbor likes better than a plate of zew 
honey uncapped. The very newness of it 
imparts to it a flavor that I think is very 
fine. I like a little of it, especially when 
it is in ‘‘white flaky’’ combs that Mr. 
Hutchinson tells about. Often doI pick up 
one of these chunks, lift my veil, and bite 
into the honey as I would into a piece of 
watermelon. Talk about delicious sweet- 
ness! there is nothing any better, if one is a 
little tired and hungry.—Eb. ] 


For the lack of frames, that _- 
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NEBRASKA AS A HONEY STATE. 
Will you please ask Dr. Gandy and oth- 


ers to save you a lot of catnipseed? Ihave 
tried for years to find it, and failed. This 
wet season will develop the seed finely. 


My early sweet clover is coming up thick 
from seed dropped this month; so we shall 
have it in bloom next season again. Mr. 
T. R. DeLong, of Angus, Neb., had an 
average of 250 lbs. per colony, one season, 
from fall flow—heartsease. When we can 
have catnip and sweet clover in abundance, 
what country can beat Nebraska and Iowa 
in yield of honey? Bees were never doing 
better at this time of year than now; but 
there are only a few left in the country. 
Hebron, Neb., July 23. F. KINGSLry. 


GETTING BEES OUT OF THE SIDE OF A 
BUILDING. 

The enclosed clipping may be of some in- 
terest to you. I will make a few corrections 
in the paper’s report, which you can use 
as you see fit. 

1. There was a large number of bees, I 
should say in all a bushel. The swarm 
which I took from the outside filled the body 
of a Dovetailed hive without any frames. 

2. I obtained, in all, bees enough to make 
three large colonies, besides a large amount 
of brood. M. W. ROvAL. 

Gardiner, Maine, July 17. 

|The clipping referred to reads as fol- 
lows:]| 

HONEY-BEES AT THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Thursday forenoon Principal Powers, of the high 
school, noticed a swarm of bees busily working in the 
cone of one of the lutherian windows in the roof of 
the building. and, obtaining the assistance of Maurice 
Royal, who is considered to be quite an apiarist, pro- 
ceeded tocapture the swarm. They succeeded in ob- 
taining those on the outside, and, discovering that oth- 
ers were in the building, took off the plastering and 
cut through the boarding, where they discovered what 
at the time seemed to be millions +1), and which. with 
those on the outside, would make three large colonies. 
A colony would more than fill a peck measure. When 
they removed the boarding they evidently disturbed 
the hive, for a stream of honey began running through 
the cracks, and dropped to the window-si1 in the 
schoolroom. Pails were quickly obtained in which 
the valuable sweetness was gathered, amounting, with 
that which was taken from between the walls, to 
more than what would fill two good-sized wash-tubs. 

These bees are known to have first made their abode 
in this building about six years ago, and Principal 
Powers has watched them each year in their move- 
ments, but had no idea they were of such large num- 
bers. Twocolonies fave been secured and taken to 
Mr. Powers’ house, where he will give them his atten- 
tion. (2) Another colony is still in the building, which 
Mr. Royal is trying to obtain, and wh ch he probably 
will during the day. The entire prize collection would 
amount to a money value of about $:5. Swarms are 
not valued so highly at this season of the year as they 
would be in May or June. : ; 

Principal Powers was so much interested in the 
work of securing the bees,and then to investigating 
their mode of living and working, that he received a 
number of gentle reminders from the bees to let them 
alone. 


AMERICAN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BADGE. 

Allow me to suggest that, instead of a 
button with a queen-bee, and the initials of 
the Association, as has been suggested, the 
badge have the portrait of father Lang- 
stroth, with the words over it: Sz monumen- 
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tum queris, circumspice (if you seek his 
monument, look around ), and below the por- 
trait the initials of the Association. Have 
the badge made so it can be buttoned into 
the lapel of the coat. As the badge is not 
apt to be worn at any other time than at 
Association meetings, it should be cheap. 
The photographers now furnish photo-but- 
tons very cheap, and they are both neat and 
serviceable. E. H. SCHAEFFLE. 
Murphys, Cal. 


[Your idea is a good one; but the average 
person is not able to read Latin. Why not 
put it in plain English? While I have 
spent six years in studying Latin, in school 
and college, my own experience teaches me 
that any good sentiment ought to be put in 
inglish or the common vernacular of the 
people. The Board of Directors will prob- 
ably consider several forms of badges in the 
shape of buttons, and yours may be includ- 
ed in the list.—Ep. | 


6é 


OLD BEES ‘‘HAD TO WALK THE 
FLOOR.’’ 


I read the A BC and GLEANINGS; but 
there is one thing that you have not put in 
that ought to be there. Put it in at once or 
you will have lots of enemies in the cucum- 
ber district. My bees are very gentle. I 
go out every morning and pull the roof off 
their house, and watch them poke the hon- 
ey into the comb. But this morning I went 
out as usual, and about a dozen fell on my 
hand point first, and stuck. I was trou- 
bled, but at last my wife explained it to 
me. The bees had, the day before, carried 
a lot of pollen from the cucumbers, and fed 
it to the baby bees. Of course, this gave 
them the colic, and the old bees had to walk 
the bottom-board all night. No wonder 
they were cross. Moral. — Always raise 
catnip with cucumbers. Jay SMITH. 

Vincennes, Ind., June 20. 


HOW THE 


[Dr. Gandy has already spoken of the 
value of catnip as a honey-plant, in last is- 
sue; but I do not suppose it occurred to 
him, even if he is a physician, that it might 
relieve them of the colic.—Ep. | 





BEE-POISON; ITS PECULIAR EFFECT ON AN- 
OTHER INDIVIDUAL. 

I notice on page 614 of GLEANINGS that 
mention is made of bee-poisoning by Mr. 
J. H. Gray. I have been affected in a very 
similar manner myself a great many times. 
Almost always after working with the bees 
I have what one would think to be a bad 
cold in the head, but with no other symp- 
toms except a dull headache, or, rather, a 
dull feeling in the head amounting almost 
to a headache at times. I think it also af- 
fects my eyes, but can not say whether it 
is the poison alone or that and the smoke 
from the smoker. I think it is the poison 
principally, as smoke alone on other occa- 
sions does not so affect my eyes. I have 
for several years observed this, and think 
it is surely caused by bee-poisoning and 
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not by something else and mistaken for 
that. It also affects my head in a similar 
manner when at work scraping sections, 
only more so by considerable. I had 
thought it was the powdered propolis in- 
haled while scraping sections which affect- 
ed me. : Surely it can not be from the same 
as that by which one is affected when work- 
ing over the open hive. 

Sarlier in my bee-keeping experience it 
was all blamed on the smoker. I was evi- 
dently mistaken, as smoke alone at other 
times does not so affect me. Soseriously has 
it affected me, my eyes in particular, that 
I have contemplated engaging in other bus- 
iness. I guess that black brood will help 
me out all right without any necessity of 
my quitting the business. 

I have also noticed that bee-stings affect 
me. I have agreat many times felt a prick- 
ly sensation in various parts of my body 
after being severely stung, or after having 
been stung for several days in succession. 

I do not mention these things thinking 
that my health has been injured, but sim- 
ply to call attention to the way in which it 
affects some people. It is probable that it 
affects but few people thus. Although these 
things are not injurious to one’s health they 
are disagreeable while they last. 

Annincreek, Pa., July 24. 





THE WILLIS QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE. 


In June 1st GLEANINGS you ask for ex- 
perience with the Willis queen-clipping de- 
vice. I made and used one as soon as I 
saw the illustration, and consider it the 
best thing ever invented for the purpose. 
There is absolutely no danger of hurting 
the queen, and I think I can clip one quick- 
er than any one can in any other way. It 
does not scare the queen, and when the rub- 
ber is removed they walk away as if noth- 
ing had happened to them. 

E. E. LAWRENCE. 

Stanbury, Mo., July 10. 


HOW TO GET HONEY OUT OF A CAP. 


We had a swarm of bees and put them 
into a hive without the super on, and they 
went into the cap and nearly filled it in 21 
days. Can you tell me how to get them out 
into the lower box? Would it be better to 
change them now or wait until spring? It 
is one of Dadant’s hives that they are in. 

JOHN J. BUREN. 

Cullom, I1l., Aug. 7. 


[The only way to get the cap off the hive 
is to pry it up a little and blow in around 
the edges between hive and cap a plentiful 
supply of smoke, then with a long knife 
sever the comb attachments by running 
knife around the cap, and lift it off. If the 
cap is then turned upside down, and an- 
other cap put over it, by drumming on the 
lower cap you will drive most of the bees 
upward, leaving the combs almost entirely 
free of bees. The honey could then be used 
for chunk honey.—Eb. | 


SECTIONS BY THE PIECE OR BY THE POUND. 


When selling comb honey is it customary 
to weigh it up or sell a section for a pound? 
J. J. KIRKMAN. 
Delta, Ohio, Aug. 5, 1902. 


[A good deal depends on the location. In 
many places in the East, sections are sold 
by the section or by the piece or by the box; 
but when sold thus it is usually customary 
to have the boxes average the same in 
weight. In the majority of localities in the 
United States, comb honey -is sold by the 
pound.—Eb. } 


DOOLITTLE CELL CUPS IN UPPER STORIES; 
FERTILE WORKERS. 
I have had some trouble in getting the 
bees to accept Doolittle cell cups in upper 
stories above excluders, and have made a 
colony queenless, calculating to cut out the 
cells started just before they seal them, and 
use the jelly in artificial cups. Should 
they be given at once after removing all 
natural cells, or would it be better to wait 
a day or so? Is it a common thing for fer- 
tile workers to develop in upper stories of 
strong colonies, with a good queen below? 
North Kingsville, O., July 30. 
H. E. CROWTHER. 


[It is sometimes difficult to get the bees 
to accept cell cups in the upper stories of 
strong colonies. If they fail to take hold of 
them, feed them about half a pint of sugar 
syrup daily. We usually consider it ad- 
visable, if we do not have what we call col- 
onies with queens which the bees are try- 
ing to supersede, to place the cell cups in 
cell cups that are queenless. 

In the case you mention, it would be best 
to give the new cell cups to the colony at 
once, after destroying those built naturally 
by the bees. 

It is very unusual—indeed, we never knew 
of a case of fertile workers developing in an 
upper story of a strong colony where there 
was a good queen below.—ED. ] 








BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 


Mr. Root:—A remarkable cure of rheu- 
matism was effected in this neighborhood, 
as you will see by the inclosed clipping. It 
would probably be interesting to some of 
your readers. F. M. MAYBERRY. 

Obelisk, Pa., Aug. 12. 

William Snively. an aged resident of Shady Grove, 
Pa., has been a sufferer from rheumatism for a long 
time, and lost the use of his arms. When in the gar- 
den men were hivlInga swarm of bees, and they settled 
on the old man and stung him sorely. When the 
swelling from the stings disappeared the rheumatic 
pains and the stiffness left, and the old man can now 
do as much work as before he was afflicted. 

[We have had similar reports, and I 
think it is probable that there are certain 
kinds of rheumatism and certain individu- 
als that a large number of stings would af- 
fect and almost instantly cure; but a good 
many think the cure worse than the dis- 
ease. The majority of rheumatic people 
say and have said that stings never give 
them any relief.—ED. ] 
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CROP REPORTS BASED ON UNCERTAINTY. 


Mr. Root:—I think your suggestion in 
regard to having bee-keepers write you con- 
cerning prospects of honey crop is good, but 
it is in so crude a state yet I don’t see how 
you are going to form much of an idea after 
all. I hope it can be managed so as to be 
of some benefit to us all; but I might write 
you to-day that bees are doing splendidly 
(which they are), and by to-morrow the 
weather may be altogether different, and 
bees doing nothing. I will help the matter 
along if it can be gotten in proper shape, 
and I would sanction all other ideas toward 
better conditions as to handling each year’s 
honey crop. 

I had 100 hive-bodies of Salisbury this 
season that provoked me many times. When 
I wanted to change almost any of the old- 
style (six or eight years ago) brood-frames 
to these new hives I had to cut the end of 
the top-bar off before they would go in. 
You know how it makes one feel to be both- 
ered so when he is in a great hurry, as all 
up-to-date bee-keepers are, and the same 
old frames are some of your make too. 

AARON SNYDER. 

Kingston, N. Y., July 20. 


[In reference to crop reports, I appreciate 
the fact that it is not possible for one to tell 
exactly what the conditions will be with 
him so far as honey is concerned. If one 
will only tell what the present outlook is, 
or the outlook at the time he writes, I can 
formulate an answer based on even uncer- 
tainty. You will note that my crop reports 
are not positive, but they give the indica- 
tions just as they are at the hour of going 
to press, and indications based on uncer- 
tainty are more or less valuable. 

With regard to the hives and the brood- 
frames, I am aware thit the new-style 
frames won’t go in the old-style hives; but 
we very rarely have any complaint or trou- 
ble from that source, because it is now 
nearly fifteen years since we made those 
long hives. We shortened up the hives be- 
cause the bees built comb back of the end- 
bars. The space used to be 3¢ inch, but 
now it is 4%; and since that time we do not 
remember that we have received any com- 
plaint about bees building burr comb be- 
hind theend-bars. Wethink wedid a wise 
thing in shortening the hive to avoid the 
trouble referred to, because we are thereby 
benefiting all future generations, and all 
who have begun to keep bees since fifteen 
years ago. But old hives can be made to 
take new frames very readily by nailing a 
piece of separator stuff about % inch thick, 
one inch wide, on a level with the rabbet. 
We are using a lot of our old chaff hives, 
and have no trouble from the use of the new 
frames. As to the old frames going in the 
new hives, we remedy that by cutting off 
the top-bars a little ateachend. Of course, 
this means a lot of work; but one day’s 
time through the apiary will fix that whole 
trouble. I know it is rather annoying; but 
when we come to consider the greatest good 
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to the greatest number we sometimes have 
to make inconvenience for the few.—ED. | 





WHY THE BEES BALLED THE QUEEN. 

Will you please tell me why the bees 
balled the queen? I sold a swarm of bees 
toa neighbor. It being an after-swarm, 
the queen was not clipped. They went to 
work in fine shape, had about filled one su- 
per, and I went around to put on the second 
super. While I was there I took the queen 
out and clipped her. Upon returning her 
to the bees they immediately balled her. I 
took her away from the ball; but while she 
was still in my hand an angry bee manag- 
ed to get to her and sting her. I was very 
sorry, for she was a fine queen, and her 
bees were very yellow, and fine workers. 
I was doubly sorry, because I had sold 
them to a near neighbor who was taking a 
great deal of pride in them. I have prac- 
ticed clipping my queens for two years, and 
never lost one that way before. 

Wakenda, Mo., July 26. W. T. Cary. 


Is it a good plan to clip the wings of the 
queens? The last one the bees objected to, 
and balled her. I rescued her, and in put- 
ting her in the cage she flew off and stay- 
ed over an hour. When she came back I 
captured her and began again, with suc- 
cess, as she is laying nicely. 

Would it be safe to use supers that have 
been on hives in which there has been foul 
brood ? You say the hives are safe, so I 
thought the supers might be, as there is no 
honey in them—only foundation. 

Is it not a good plan to feed? Several old 
bee-keepers say it is wrong; but as there is 
foul brood in the vicinity it seems to me it 
would prevent robbing, and lessen the lia- 
bility of catching the same. 

FRANKLIN R. Davis. 

Stanfordville, N. Y., July 25. 


[I have placed these two letters together 
to show that sometimes bees will ball a 
queen that has just been clipped. Just 
why they will do this I can not explain, 
except that there are times when they feel a 
little ugly or ‘‘out of sorts.’’? The handling 
of the queen during the act of clipping may 
give her a different scent; and if one, two, 
or three bees happen to feel displeased and 
show hostility toward her, there is quite a 
strong probability that other bees will join 
in the attack. When they attempt to ball 
her they will keep it up. In such case I 
would cage the queen in a cage having a 
hole filled with candy, and let the bees 
release her themselves, after she has reac- 
quired the scent of the hive and of the col- 
ony. Sometimes closing up the hive with a 
balled queen will result in the bees letting 
her alone, but it is risky to do it. 

In answer to the second question of Mr. 
Davis, I would say for my part at least I 
would not use supers that have been used 
over foul-broody hives. The probabilities 
are they will do no harm, but one will be 
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taking great risks. There have been too 
many reports of disease starting up after 
colonies have been put into hives that have 
not been disinfected to warrant the general 
practice of using either hives or supers that 
have been in contact with a colony that has 
had foul brood. While I think that, in the 
majority of cases, no foul brood will be 
transmitted to the new colony from such 
hives or supers, yet one is always taking a 
risk—a risk that he can not afford to take 
when means of disinfection are so simple. 

The question as to whether it is a good 
plan to feed or not depends on conditions. 
If there is foul brood in the apiary, and 
bees are inclined to rob, I certainly would 
not feed unless the bees are starving, and 
then only nights; for feeding is apt to stim- 
ulate a robbing propensity.—ED. | 





DR. GANDY’S BIG HIVE. 


I was much interested in Dr. Gandy’s 
account of his big hives and methods, but 
I can’t see how there is so much advantage 
in that five-story hive, for he got only about 
500 lbs. of honey, and would he not have 
had more if the five hives were separate, 
with supers on top, each having a queen? 
As it was he got only about 100 lbs. per 
hive, and probably not in as good condition. 

Do you think it advisable to put extra 
brood-chambers on this time of year? or 
would the bees now raised from eggs laid 
at this time eat their heads off ? I do not 
seem able to find much in the A BC book 
bearing on the subject of big swarms, and 
should be glad of a few suggestions. 

I hope you will visit Dr. Gandy, as sug- 
gested, and write up for GLEANINGS /ul/y 
his methods. 

I fail to see the advantage in big hives 
unless you have big pasture holding on till 
late in the season. Is that not the whole 
secret of Gandy’s success, together, per- 
haps, with plenty of bees to gather the 
honey? H. V. MILLER. 

Worthington, Minn., July 21. 


| According to my experience the large 
colonies gather more honey in proportion 
to their size than the small ones; that is to 
say, if we break up a big colony the sever- 
al parts thereof will not gather an amount 
equal to what they would have done if they 
had been all together. Of course, there is 
a possibility of carrying these matters to 
extremes. I have never advised every one 
to use double-decker colonies, for I have 
always said that much woud depend on 
the locality and the man. 

I certainly would not have put on an extra 
set of brood-frames to increase the size of 
the colony unless there was a probability 
of at least two or three weeks’ honey-flow 
some time ahead. The giving of an upper 
story just before the honey-flow will do no 
particular good. If given at all it should 
be given when the bees are crowded for 
room, and early enough so that the brood 
reared in it will be hatched out into bees of 
the right age to gather honey at the begin- 


ning or the middle of the honey-flow. The 
time to make big colonies is at least a month 
before the swarming season. It has been 
my practice just on the verge of the swarm- 
ing season to contract when running for 
comb honey, in order to get a large force of 
bees in the supers. When running for ex- 
tracted I let them have all their room.—ED. | 





I got an average of 30 lbs. to the colony ; 
but most of it they gathered with overcoats 
and gloves on, all in fine condition now. 
Season is over. I am 14 miles east of Co- 
lumbus, on National Pike. 

FRANK MCGLADPE. 

Wagram, O., July 24. 








A BURLESQUE ON THE COMB-HONEY MACHINE. 





BY D. L. SCOTT. 





A new machine’s invented now that works as slick as 


ase; 

*Twill make the little honey-bee his busy buzzing 
cease. 

With paraffine and glucose and this machine, they 
say, 

They're making nice comb honey for market every 
day. 

It seems to me this can not be an easy thing to do; 

But th’ paper tells about it, and I guess it must be 
true. 


They jest bile down the paraffine and run it in a mold, 

And shake it down and fill it up, as much as it will 
hold, 

And cool it off—jest like my wife makes waffles here 
at home; 

And when they take it out the molds—why, it is 
honey-comb ! 

I'd think the stuff would be so soft that it would break 
in two; 

But I saw it in the paper, so I reckon it is true! 


They mix a mess of glucose up and cook it on the 
stove, 

And stir vanilla flavor in, or cinnamon or clove. 

This glucose mixture then they take and fill the 
combs up full, 

And cap it over neat and slick, just like the whitest 
wool. 

They stick it fast to sections jest as the bees would do, 

At least the paper says so, and it’s more than likely 
true. 


I've noticed one peculiar thing about this new ma- 
chine; 

That no two combs are just alike of all that I have 
seen; 

And even, too, the cappings are unlike in shape and 


size, 

And that’s not like machine-made goods to my un- 
learned eyes. 

The thing somehow looks mighty queer to me the 
whole way through ; 

And, though the paper tells it, I don’t think it is true. 


I bought some of this honey once, and took it with me 
home, 

And got nice fragrant beeswax when I rendered out 
the comb. 

It’s funny, too, that those who write these “items” 
for the press 

Are apt to talk of ‘king bees” and of ‘‘ bee-bread ”’ 
more or less; 

And since I'm sure the yarn’s a lie, I know just what 
to do: 

I'll write and tell the editor the story isn't true. 


Tarrs, Penn. 
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The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.—PSALM 

He who claims the implied promise in the 
first verse of this justly celebrated psalm, 
at the time he does so takes upon himself a 
responsibility. He declares himself one of 
the flock; and David’s faith that he will 
have no ‘‘lack,’’? or shall not suffer for 
want of any thing, is based on the assump- 
tion that his ‘‘wants’’ are going to be 
simple and reasonable. Nowadays it is 
said there are people who ‘* want the whole 
earth.’’ Such people will never be enrolled 
among the flock of the good Shepherd, and, 
of course, do not expect to be comforted by 
any of these precious promises. My im- 
pression is, David wrote these beautiful 
words before he had been dazzled by a 
king’s palace, and most certainly before he 
had gone so far in sin as to ‘‘ want’’ an- 
other man’s wife when he had one of his 
own. We all know that people who have 
most of what this world can furnish are by 
no means the happiest ones. Solomon with 
all his wealth and wisdom (and wives) was 
far from being a happy man; and history 
has repeated itself all the way down to the 
present day. The one who makes this lit- 
tle prayer (I like to call the 23d Psalm a 
prayer) his own, and who is satisfied be- 
cause his wants are a// supplied, must be 
in an attitude to be happy and satisfied 
with what God sees fit to give him. 

The next verse speaks of ‘* green pas- 
tures ’’ and ‘‘ still waters.’’ How many at 
the present day would be content with such 
a life, more than perhaps a day or two in 
summer time, for a change? It is not only 
millions the restless throng clamor for, but 
more millions. People make slaves of them- 
selves,gocrazy,anddie. They barterhealth, 
reputation, and life itself, and yet the mil- 
lions do not bring happiness to the few who 
get them — certainly not svch happiness as 
is expressed in this brief little psalm of 
only six verses. 

I am almost ashamed to tell of it, it was 
such a simple thing that brought this text 
to my mind. I shall have to confess, first, 
that even this ‘‘cabin in the woods ’”’ has 
not given me, al] the time, such perfect 
health as I may have led you to suppose — 
at least I began to think it didn’t; but per- 
haps it was my own fault, and not that of 
the ** cabin.’’ 

Along in July my digestion got bad 
again ; and had I been in Ohio I fear I 
should have said those old malarial chills 
were hanging about me again. I told Mrs. 
Root I feared I should have to go back to 
**nills,’* although I had taken no physic 
for almost a year. She advised trying a 
change of diet first, for we are both trying 
to find a way of ‘* doctoring without medi- 
cine,’’ and before night I found some ‘‘med- 
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icine ’’ furnished by God’s own hand, and 
coming direct from his hand. Owing to 
our excessive rains the wild red raspber- 
ries are all through the woods, and more 
plentiful than they have been for years. In 
fact, you can not go in any direction from 
our cabin without running into them. Eve- 
rybody is so busy with the abundant har- 
vests that Mrs. Root and I seem to be the 
only people who can take time to ‘*‘ go ber- 
rying.’’ I had tried them at meal time, 
with sugar and cream, but they didn’t 


seem to ‘‘ agree with me.’’ I decided to 
try them ‘‘out of hand,’’ right from the 


bushes, just as I did when a boy. They 
just seemed to ‘‘ hit the spot,’’? and no bad 
effects followed at all. Then I began to 
eat them at all hours of the day, and I ate 
so many I hardly wanted any thing else 
when meal time came. I am happy and 
well, just on the ‘‘ raspberry cure.’’ Every 
day I am having a big ‘‘ playspell ’’ ram- 
bling through our ‘‘ woods,’’ and gathering 
berries. 

Well, it was this experience that brought 
to my mind the text, ‘‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want.’’ You know 
how much I have prayed over this matter of 
remedies, etc. The Lord will and does 
supply not only daily food, but food that 
will correct our ill health is spread, like 
the manna of olden time, all about us if we 
but reach forth and take it. 

There are several varieties of red rasp- 
berries about here, and many of them are 
but little inferior to the cultivated ones. I 
have some very choice tame ones in our ra- 
vine garden, so as tocompare them. The 
bushes in the woods are so full, and they 
are now so dead ripe, that you can hardly 
touch a bush without hearing the luscious 
fruit drop off and rattle on the leafy carpet 
below. The wild ones have an advantage 
we can hardly give our tame ones, how- 
ever. One evening Mrs. Root had her sew- 
ing and easy-chair out on the lawn. I 
strayed away perhaps three or four rods, 
and, standing on the log fence, I reached 
for some of my favorite berries. Over the 
fence was a steep ravine full of dead trees 
and brush, but I did not suppose the ground 
was very far below. The rotten log crum- 

led, and I went down headlong into the 
brush and debris. Although we are hav- 
ing quite a dry spell now, when my hands 
got to the ground ten or twelve feet below. I 
found it damp and almost swampy. The 
berry-canes had grown clear up through to 
the sunlight, and no wonder the fruit was 
large and luscious. I presume tame ber- 
ries could be started in such a place: if so, 
we needn’t fear dry weather. It is right 
on T. B. Terry’s plan of growing all bush 
berries under a heavy covering or mulching 
of straw.* 





* There has been an impression, quite general, that 
seeds of berries have something to do with the cause 
of appendicitis, so prevalent of late. I have just talked 
with an able physician in regard to it, and he says the 
best authority at the present time thinks this a mis- 
take, and that, on the contrary, these berries with so 
many seeds are just what humanity needs about the 
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Rasperries are not the on/y delicious and 
healthful food that the ‘‘ good Shepherd ”’ 
provides, almost without any care on our 
part. I told you about our two hives of 
bees. It took me twenty minutes to make 
the new colony and put them into the new 
hive. It does not seem to me I have given 
them any time at all since then, except to 
take off the honey. We have taken off over 
twenty full sections, and there are more 
than as many almost ready to come off. 
The honey is raspberry and white clover. 
After basswood blossomed (almost a month 
later than it does in Ohio) it gave the honey 
what I called a cinnamon flavor; and even 
if I have several times called certain sam- 
ples the ‘‘ finest I ever tasted,’’ I say now 
that from our own hives, close by ‘‘ the 
cabin in the woods,’’ is ahead of all. I 
may change my mind again; but my last 
verdict is that not even Hilbert’s maple mo- 
lasses can ‘‘take the cake’’ from the clo- 
ver-raspberry-linden honey. This one hive 
has already given us honey that would sell 
for three or four dollars, and that, too, as 
readily as butter and eggs. 

Now, I might go on and tell of our pota- 
toes, peas, sweet corn, beans, and things 
without number, that cost so very little to 
grow on this fertile soil (and I presume 
there are thousands of localities just as 
vood), and all these chances the Lord has 
viven to all his children. If one’s wants 
are simple, and not many, we need not 
work so very hard to have them all sup- 
plied. 

A young couple belonging to my Sunday- 
school class called at our cabin a few days 
ago. The young man said, just before he 
le te that he wouid just like to have a small 
piece of land and fix it up as I have done, 
right here in the dense woods. And, by 
the way, fe helped me make my first clear- 
ing here. On each side of the walk to the 
front door we have a bed of sweet peas and 
one of pansies. The — were sent by 
Burpee to test. The latter w e presented 
by our neighbor Cole, the man et 8 grows 
peaches so successfully. Well, it has ta- 
ken only a very little work to get these 
beautiful flowers, and yet they have given 
us just dushels of the loveliest flowers I ever 
saw anywhere. 

In spite of all these wonderful opportuni- 
ties there are people around here, as well as 
everywhere else, I suppose, who complain 
they ‘*can’t make a living,’’ and who have 
no word of thanksgiving and praise on 
their tongues or in their hearts to the great 
Father above for all these gifts, and for the 
possibilities that lie before us all. ‘‘ No 





ime of year they begin to ripen. Of course, one 
should take any change of food a little ata time at 
first; but when one finds uo bad results follow I feel 
sure there is benefit in using the new fruit quite freely. 
To be sure Iam on safe ground I have twice tried the 
effect of what might be called eating the e berries fo 
excess; but I slept better than usual after it. and no 
bad result followed at all. If you are ailing, try my 
raspberry cure ;’’ and if you can't find the ‘ medi- 
cine” where you live, ‘without money and without 
price,’’ come over to our woods and help yourself. 
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good thing will he withhold from them that 
love him.’’ 








Humbugs and Swindles. 





TIME COMING—ANOTHER EVI- 

DENCE OF IT. 

We copy the following from the Cleveland 
News and Herald of July 16: 

QUIT BUSINESS OR LEAVE CITY ; POLICE SEND THIS OR- 

DER TO CLAIRVOYANTS AND FORTUNE-TELLERS. 

A mysterious rustling and bustling may be noticed 
in different quarters of the city. Wigs, skulls, and 
cross-bones, incense, fantastic robes, and mystical 
books can now be had at a discount, and many of them 
have been relegated to ashpiles. An exodus of “ pro- 
fessors " and ‘‘ madames” of clairvoyancy has begun. 

The reason for all this is that Captain of Detectives 
Kohler has given notice that all clairvoyants and for- 
tune-tellers must either quit the business in which they 
are engaged or leave the city. He has warned them 
that, unless they have ceased the practice or have leit 
the city within twenty-four hours, they will be liable 
toarrest. Asaresult three noted ‘* professors’? have 
left the city already. 

‘Cun’t [stay here for three days until I make up 
my expenses?” asked one indignant ‘ professor” 
when served with the notice. ‘I just came here, and 
hav en’t made a cent yet.”’ 

‘You will be served just like the others,’’ said Cap- 
tain Kohler. The * professor ’’ decided to move. 

Fo some timeit has been thought that there was no 
law to prevent clairvoyants and fortune-tellers from 
doing business. Many complaints which have been 
made to the police recently have caused Captain Kohl- 
er toinvestigate. After consulting with a number of 
lawyers it was found that section 7017, subsection 4, of 
the Revised St itutes of Ohio, covers the point. 

The law is as follows: * Whoever sha!l represent 
himself to be a clairvoyant, palmist, astrologer, or for- 
tune-teller shall be guilty ot misdemeanor, and, on 
convict on thereof, shall for each and every offense be 
fined not more than SL00 and not less than $25, or im- 
prisoned in the county jail for a period not longer 
than three months, and not shorter than thirty days.” 

For a number of years petsons calling themselves 
‘* professors’ have appeared in this city and have ad- 
vertised extensively. they have ciaimed to be the 
greatest clairvoyants on earth, and many persons 
have put faith in them. 

Notices were sent yesterday to eighteen “ profess- 
ors’’ and **madames”’ who are doing business in the 
city. They were told to cease business or leave Cleve- 
land. Many of them preferred to leave the city. 

-Mavy the Lord be praised for such a law, 
even if it did take a ‘‘number of lawyers”’ 
some time to find it. Now if they will add 
the ‘‘ weather prophets,’’ or all such as 
claim to be abie to foretell the weather a 
year ahead, we shall be able to protect by 
law still so7e of that class whose ‘* money ’’ 
is ‘‘soon parted’’ with. Chief Moore, of 
the Weather Bureau, will, I am sure, ap- 
prove my suggestion. 

For years past it has grieved my heart to 
see in the large cities signs of clairvoyants, 
fortune-tellers, etc., right out in broad day- 
light. It is not only a burning shame but 
a disgrace to the present age. Where are 
our schools and colleges with their great 
endowments? Of course, the News and 
Herald (and we hope other daily papers as 
well) will refuse to insert the advertise- 
ments of these charlatans and impostors. 


THE GOOD 








POULTRY PAPER 3 Months 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, iC cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Books for Bee-keepers and Others. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given 
will be forwarded by mail postpaid, on receipt of price 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment if we make a purchase without see- 
ing the article. Admitting that the book-seller could 
read all the books he offers, as he has them for sale, it 
were hardly to be expected he would be the one to 
mention all the faults, as well as good things about 
a book. Wevery much desire that those who favor us 
with their patronage shall not be disappointed. and 
therefore we are going to try to prevent it by mention- 
ing all the faults, so far as we can, that the purchaser 
may know what he is getting. In the following list, 
books that we approve we have marked with a *; 
those we especially approve, ** ; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type, and much space between the 
lines, t; foreign, 7. The bee-books are all good. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods 
by freight or express, incurring no postage, we give 
prices separately. You will notice that you can judge 
of the size of the books very well by the amount re- 
quired for postage on each. 


BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 





ri [Price without postage. 
8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound ..................seeee 20 
10 | Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress** ................sceesesses 40 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,.** 50c; cloth 1 00 

3 | John Ploughman's Talks and Pictures, by Rev. 
eee aeen 10 

1 | Gospel Hymns, consolidated, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, 
words only; cloth, 10c; papet............c.scccsees 5 
De ee 5 20 
5| Same, words and music, small type, board cov. 45 
10 | Same, words and music, board Covers............0+ 75 
31 New Testament in pretty flexible covers........... 05 

One-third off on all Gospel Hymns mentioned above. 

5 | New Testament, new version, paper covers...... 10 

BE SRE MOE BENG BSKOIN  asnscevewcecesnedctsssnosikereseen: coco 


Years ago, when Huber was a little boy, he got hold 
of this book and read it clear through, asking his 
mother questions without number all along through 
the book. When he got to the end he turned over to 
the fore part and commenced to read it through 


again. We laughed at him somewhat, but let him go 
on. But when he started the ¢hzvd time I remonstrat- 
ed. Now, this illustrates what sort of a book this is. 


We sold hundreds of them; but finally, when the book 
got to be old, it was taken out of our book list, I do not 
know just why; but nevertheless orders have kept 
coming for that wonderful book by Charles Foster— 
the Story of the Bible. Almost any child will read it 
if he gets a chance; and who can tell the effect it may 
have in fixing his young mind upon things that are 
good and pure and true? By buying them in consid- 
erable quantities we are enabled to furnish such a 
large book (notice the postage is 15 cts.) for only $1.00. 


4| Stepping Heavenward"..................ccccsssssssscssees 
8 ASD FRIES a sc cncvcavcovensssossnsensacoonsvesbenbens 45 
This is a nice book that will be sure to be read, if left 
around where the boys get hold of it, and any boy who 
reads it will be pretty safe from the tobacco habit. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
207 A BC OF Bll Cmte) CMON... .0..5050.5..c0cssscesecssseses 1 00 
3 | Amateur Bee-keeper. by J. W. Rouse................. 

14] Bees and Bee-keeping, by Frank Cheshire, 
England, Vol. L., Z.............. Shabechpeeete ssauenserssebater 

10 | Bees and Honev, by T. G. Newman..... - 
| Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G. Newman... ............ 





or 
25 
This isa German translation of the principal por- 


tion of the book called *‘ Bees and Honey."’ 100 pages. 


| Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung.................. 50 
Or ‘‘Bee Culture and the Securing of Honey,’ a Ger- 
man bee-book by J. F. Eggers, of Grand Island, Neb. 
Postage free. 
BP FRO RIN OUEII DE, MRO OD ons a scencsanediswacsnsectscnsoecneren 
5 | Doolittle on Queen-rearing . 
2 | Dzierzon Theor 
3 | Foul Brood; Its Natural History and Rational 





MNT inion canisiheecks\ cientuh uabcconnakh baeksbceouss 22 

10 | Langstroth Revised, by Chas. Dadant & Son.....1 10 
15 | Quinby’s New Bee-keeping.................cccssssssseees 
British Bee-keeper’s Guide-book, by Thomas 
William Cowan, England 2...................... bases 

| The Honey-bee, by Thos. William Cowan........ 95 

3 | Merrybanks and His Neighbcr, by A. I. Root... 15 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








10| The Honey-makers, by Miss Margaret W. 
DEMON s ccconnuiecuh natusnons eh naka aeeseucmecmayeay gasssoneeaeee ke 15 
This is a story of the life of the bee, told in very in- 
teresting style—how it lives, gathers honey, and all 
about it. While clothing the general subject with an 
air of poetry, it seems to be entirely within the limits 
of known facts while attempjing to deal with them. 
We believe it will give all thoughtful bee-keepers a 
greater liking for their business to read it. Probably 
it has more to do with the curious traditions connect- 
ed with bees than any other book of the kind. 
OT ene ARO WON RANE RIO vides cesar ss istesneasuraeeuasesecavens 1 30 
Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal, 
in his review of Maeterlinck’s work, says: ‘‘ Not since 
the appearance, in 1876, of Bucher’s ‘Mind in Animals’ 
have we had a book about bees more charming, or one 
that we have read with greater pleasure, than Maeter- 
linck’s ‘ Life of the Bee.’ ” 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND-BOOKS, 


A BC of Carp Culture, by Geo. Finley.............. 
A BC of Strawberry Culture,** by T. B. Terry.. 
New edition, revised and enlarged; paper, 45c ; 
cloth, 68c; by mail, 75c. 
5| A BC of Potato Culture, Terry** New edition, 
revised & enlarged; paper, 45c; cloth, 68c, mail 75c. 
This is T. B. Terry’s first and most masterly work. 


8 | Barn Plans and Out-buildings*.....................0000 90: 
CARAT TIES, DADET 665.66 60055<50050005000 — 
2 | Celery for Profit, by T. Greiner** 
The first really full and complete book on celery 
culture, at a moderate price, that we have had. It is 
full of pictures, and the whole thing is made so plain 
that a schoolboy ought to be able to grow paying 
= at once without any assistance except from the 
ook. 
15 | Draining for Profit and Health, Warring......... 85. 
8 | Domestic Economy, by I. H. Mayer, M. D.**... 30 
This book ought to save,at least the money it costs, 
each year, in every household. It was written by a 
doctor, and one who has made the matter of domestic 
economy a life study. The regular price of the book 
is $1.00, but by taking a large lot of them we are en- 
abled to make the price only 30 cents. 


ep A ee NINN NE isi 5 iis esc cncscesvcs gna necsesiaicanaebs rece 115 
This is one of Joseph Harris’ happiest productions, 
and it seems to me that it ought to make farm-life fas- 
cinating to any boy who has any sort of taste for gar- 
dening. 
10 | Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing, etc......... 75 
It has been well said that it isan easier matter to 
grow stuff than to sell it ata proper price after it is 
grown; and many men fail, not because they are in- 
expert in getting a crop, but because they do not know 
how to seli their crops to the best advantage. ‘This is 
the first book of the kind we have had as an aid in 
selling. It not only tells all about picking, sorting, 
and packing, but gives all the best methods for storing 
for one or two daysora longer time. It also tells 
about evaporating and canning when there isa glut 
in the market. It discusses fruit packages and com- 


5 | 
5 | 





mission dealers, and even takes in cold storage. It is 
a new book of 250 pages, full of illustrations. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.00. 

| Farming with Green Manures, postpaid**........ 90 


This book was written several years ago; but since 
competent labor has got to be so expensive, and hard 
to get, many farmers are beginning to find they can 
turn under various green crops cheaper than to buy 
stable manure, and haul and spread it—cheaper, in 
fact, than they can buy fertilizers. This book men- 
tions almost all plants used for plowing under, and 
gives the value compared with stable manure. Some 
of the claims seem extravagant, but we are at present 
getting good crops, and keeping up the fertility, by a 
similar treatment, on our ten-acre farm. 





7 | Farm, Gardening, and Seed-growing** ............ 90 
10 | Fuller’s Grape Culturist *..................s.0000 115 
5 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson**.... 60 
12 | Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson¥......... 1 10 
Re | ASOCGEMING TOT PTOHC™........0.505000050s00000000900e 1 10 


8 | Gardening for Young and Old, Harris*............ § 

This is Joseph Harris’ best and happiest effort. Al- 
though it goes over the same ground occupied by Peter 
Henderson, it particularly emphasizes thorough culti- 


vation of the soilin preparing your ground; and this 
matter of adapting it to young people as well as old is 
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brought out in a most happy vein. If your children 
have any sort of fancy for gardening it will pay you to 
make them a presen st of this book. It has 187 ‘pages 
and 46 engravings. 
3| Grasses and Clovers, with Notes on Forage 
Plants 
This is by Henry A. Dreer, author of the book, 
“Vegetables Under Glass” that has had such a large 
sale of late. This little book tells how six tons of 
grass has been grown to the acre,and gives much 
other valuable matter. 


10 | Greenhouse construction, by Prof, Taft**......... 115 
This book is of recent publication, and is as full and 
complete in regard to the building of all glass struc- 
tures as isthe next book in regard to their manage- 
ment. Any one who builds even a small structure for 
ylant-growing under glass will save the value of the 
book by reading it carefully. 
12 | Greenhouse Management, by Prof. Taft**........ 115 
The book isa companion to Greenhouse Construc- 
tion. It is clear uptothe times, contains 400 pages 
anda great lot of beautiful half-tone engravings. A 
large part of it is devoted to growing vegetables under 
glass, especially Grand Rapids lettuce, as well as 
fruits and flowers. The publisher’s price is $1.50; but 
as we bought quite a lot of them we can make a spe- 
cial price as above. 
5 | ‘Gregory on Cabbages, PAaper® cnccccsesciscicsiers 2 
5 | Gregory on Squashes, paper*... aes 
Gregory on Onions, paper*...... 20 
"The above three books, by our friend Gregory, are 
all valuable. The book on squashes especially is good 
reading for almost anybody, whether they raise 
squashes or not. It strikes at the very foundation of 
success in almost any kind of business. 


| Handbook for Lumbermen... 

5| Home Pork-making; 125 pa ges, ‘{llustrated. 

I think it will pay well for everybody who keeps a 
pig to have this book. It tells all about the care of 
the pig, with lots of pictures describing cheap pens, 
appliances, all about butchering, the latest and most 
approved short cuts; all about making the pickle, 
barreling the meat, fixing a smoke-house (from the 
cheapest barrel up to the most approved arrange- 
ment); all about pig-troughs; how to keep them clean 
with little labor; recipes for cooking pork in every 
imaginable way, etc. Publisher’s price is 50 cents, 
ours as above. 


10 | Household Conveniences.. viesuaveave wanes 
15 | How to Make the Garden Pay ce Na ae ion’ 1 35 
3y T. Greiner. Those who are interested in hot- 
beds, cold-frames, cold green-houses, hot-houses, or 
glass structures of any kind for the growth of plants, 
can not afford to be without the book. Publisher’s 
price, $2.00. 
2| How we Made the Old Farm Pay 
book, Green 
2 | Injurious Insects, COOK... seeseeceseeeeseeseesees 10 
10 | Irrigation forthe Farm, Garden, and Orchard* 85 
By Stewart. This book, so far as ] am informed, is 
almost the only work on this matter that is attracting 
so much interest, especially recently. Using water 
from springs, brooks, or windmills to take the place 
of rain, during our great drouths, is the great problem 
before us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts. 
3 | Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush**................064 
4 | Peabody’s Webster’s Dictiona 
Over 30,000 words and 250 illustrations. 


5 | Manures; How to Make and How to Use 
AMOM + 111 PANES COVETS.<...0660sccccccescsvenececscsensse 
6 | The same in cloth covers..... 
| Nut Culturist, postpaid 
DO MIGHG MOR PROG viissccacesacsosccsacsesavasesasssaaeesduyses 40 
Fully up to the times, and includes both the old 
onion culture and the new method. The book is fully 
illustrated, and written with all the enthusiasm and 
interest that characterizes its author, T. Greiner. 
Even if one is not particularly interested in the busi- 
ness, almost any person who picks up Greiner’s books 
will like to read them through. 
| Our Farming. by 1. B: Terry ™ «660.65 000800 1 50 
In which he tells ‘‘ how we have made a run-down 
farm bring both profit and pleasure.” 
mJ ordered by express or freight with other goods, 
c less. 








—A Fruit- 









1| Poultry for Pleasure and Profit.**...........:sceses 10 
8 Practical Floriculture, Henderson.*..... ...... 110 
DO UPrORtG Att POUMEYS® coca ese <io- vevesscaseces 75 
1| Silk and the Silkworm | Su ReeeaS. a <asiieécear 
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2| Sorghum, Stock Beets, Strawberries, and Ce- 
ment Floors. By Waldo F. BrowN........s:0s0 
This little book ought to be worth its cost for what 
is said on each of the four different subjects; and the 
chapter on cement floors may be worth many dollars 
to anybody who has to use cement for floors, walks, 
or any thing else. In fact. if you follow the exceed- 
ing plain directions you may save several dollars on 
one single job; and not only that. get a better cement 
floor than the average mason will make. 


2 | Sweet Potatoes; Forty Years’ Experience with, 
ME CIO. PIRONWER. ©" caries pvensacxaasccud) sacsavesasdorssces 

This little book, by a veteran teacher at our farm- 
ers’ institutes, ought to be worth many times the price 
to everybody who grows even a few sweet potatoes in 
the garden. It also gives full particulais in r gard to 
handling and keeping this potato, which is difficult to 
keep unless you know just how. 
10 | Talks on Manures* ... 
10 | The New Agriculture ; or, “the Waters Led Cap- 

tive (a $l. 50 MMM sg. zoara:ave siaveiscca oie 

11 | The New Egg-Farm, Stoddard**............ccccccsssss 

This i is an enlarged edition of the i0-cent book pub- 
lished 25 or 30 years ago by H. H. Stoddard. If I 
could have only one poultry-book it would be the New 
Egg-farm. This book is of special value to me be- 
cause it not only discusses most emphatically the 
value of exercise to poultry, but it touches on the value 
of exercise to ail other animated nature including hu- 
manity. The book has over 300 pages and 150 illustra- 
tions. It is entirely different from any other poultry- 
book in the world, inasmuch as it discusses mechanic- 
al contrivances so that all the varied operations of a 
poultry-farm may be done as much as possible with 
the eed pe machinery. The regular price is $1 00, but 
by buying a a quantity we are able to furnish it at price 
given. 
&| The New Rhubarb Culture ™. ....5.50...cccsocecssecesees 40 

Whenever apples are worth a dollar a bushel or 
more, winter-grown rhubarb should pay big. It does 
not require an expensive house nor costly appliances. 
Any sort of cellar where it will not freeze is all right 
for it: and the small amount of heat necessary to 
force the rhubarb costs very li.tle. The book is nicely 
bound in cloth, full of illustrations, mostly photos 
from real work, 130 pages. Every market-gardener 
should have this book, for the lessons taught indirect- 
ly, in regard to forcing other crops besides rhubarb. 
Publisher’s price 50c. 


2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 5 
4 | Tile Drainage, by W. I. Chamberlain ........ 

Fully illustrated, containing every thing of impor- 
tance clear up to the present date. 

The single chapter on digging ditches, with the il- 
lustrations given by Prof. Chamberlain, should alone 

make the book worth what it costs, to every one who 
has occasion to lay ten rods or more of tile. There is 
as much science in digging as in doing almost any 
thing else ; and by following the plan directed in the 
book, one man will often do as much as two men with- 
out this knowledge. 


3.| Tomato:Culture...... ...00 
In three parts. Part first —By J. W. Day, of Sis 
Springs, Miss., treats of tomato culture in the South, 
with some remarks by A. I. Root, adapting it to the 
North. ‘Part second.—By D. Cummins, of Conneaut., 
O., treats of tomat» culture especially for canning- 
factories Part third —By A. I. Root, treats of plant- 
growing for market, and high-pressure gardening in 
general. 
3 | Vegetables under Glass, by H. A. Dreer**,..... 
3 Vegetables Ai ENE OPere AIG Rooke sccscieseseacseasesceas 
This is a sort of companion book to the one above. 
Both books are most fully illustrated, and are exceed- 
ingly valuable, especially at the very low price at 
which they are sold. The author, H. A. Dreer, has a 
reenhouse of his own that covers one solid acre, and 
e is pretty well conversant with all the arrangements 
and plans for protecting stuff from the weather, and 
afterward handling to the best advantage when the 
weather will permit out of doors. 
3 | Winter Care of Horses and Cattle.... ......... 25 
This is friend Terry’s second book in regard to farm 
matters; but it is so intimately connected with his po- 
tato-book that it readsalmost like a sequeltoit. Ifyou 
have only a horse or a cow, i think it will pay you to 
investina book. It has 44 pages and 4 cuts. 


‘ 





3 | Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**.. 47 

8 | What to Do and How to be Happy While doing 
NOCD Aid. OOO) astharansdustacce ween tendons i) 

Sl GARIS Tit HAMEL COVETS. fo icscccecccsccccssccacnesisesaccssesees 40 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina. Ohie. 
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Convention Notices. 


PROGRAM OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NA‘tIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, TO BE HELD IN DE je COL- 
ORADO, SEPTEMBER 8, 4, 5, 1902. 


FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, EVENING SESSION. 


7:30.—Invocation; music; address of welcome by Pres- 
ident Harris, Mayor Wright, and Governor Or- 
man; responses by President Hutchinson, Secre- 
tary Mason, and Director Miller. 

8:30.—‘: Bee-keeping from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
as Seen Through the Camera and Stereopticon,”’ 
by E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


SECOND DAY, 

9:00.— Music; president’s address, *‘ 

keeping ;*’ discussion. 

10:00.—‘* Which is the Most Hopeful Field for the Na- 

tional Association ?"’ by Dr. C. C. Miller, Maren- 
go, Ill.; response by Rev. E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, 
Missouri; discussion. 
11:00.—Question-box. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

—Music; *‘ Reporting of the Honey Crop—When 
and How it Should be Done,”’ by C. A. Hatch, 
Richland Center. Wisconsin; response by Frank 
Rauchfuss, Denver, Colorado; discussion. 

2:30.—‘' Bee-keeping Lessons that May be Learned 

from the Word Locality,’ by H. C. Morehouse, 
Boulder, Colorado: response by E. R. Root, Me- 


THURSDAY, MORNING SESSION. 
The Future of Bee- 


1:30 


dina, Ohio; discussion. 
3:30.—Question-box 
EVENING SESSION. 


7:30.—Music; ‘‘ The Outside and Inside of a Honey- 
bee,” illustrated by the stereopticon, by Prof. C 
Gillette, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 
THIRD DAY, FRIDAY, MORNING SESSION. 
9:00.—Music ; ‘‘Selling Extracted Honey at Wholesale 
—How to Get the Best Prices,’ by J. F. McIn- 
tyre, Sespe, California: response by T. Lytle, 
Manzanola, Colorado; discussion : 
10:00.—‘' Putting up Extracted Honey for the Retail 
Trade,” by R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colorado; re- 
sponse by G. W. York, Chicago, Ills ; discussion. 
11:00.—Question- box. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
seers ‘* Managing Out-apiaries for Comb Hon- 
by W. L. Porter, Denver, Colorado; response 
by M. A. Gill, Longmont, Colorado; discussion. 
:30.—Question-box. 


3:30.—Trolley-ride, *‘ Seeing Denver.’’ 

EVENING SESSION. 
9:00.—Banquet. A. B. MASON, Sec. 
PROGRAM OF TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


BEE KEEPERS’ ASSOCIA- 
ING WITH NATION- 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


OF COLORADO STATE 
TION IN JOINT ME 
AL 





WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 3.—FORENOON SESSION. 

10:00.—Invocation ; reading minutes; president's ad- 
dress. After the president’s address ten min- 
utes will be given for members to offer sugges- 
tions or give notice of any business or discussion 
that they wish to bring before the convention. 
Come prepared. 

11:00.—A four-cornered discussion by four prominent 
apiarists, speakers limited to ten minutes each: 
Ist subject, ** Association Work, and Influence— 
it Good or Bad, and Why ;’’ 2d, ‘‘Comb Honey— 





Best Hive and Svstem. and Why :” 3d, *t Ex- 
tracted-Honey Production—Best Hive and Sys- 
tem, and Why ;” _ Ath, ‘The Most Pressing Need 


of Our Purstit.’ General debate on the fore- 
going subjects; Pe limited to three min- 
utes except by consent of the convention. Ap- 
pointment of temporary committees; dinner. 


AFTERNOON 
1:0.—Question-box. 
1:30.—Uinfinished business ; 

new business. 
2:20. Election of officers. 
3:00.—Paper, * The Bee in Literature,”’ by F. 
e son; miscellaneous business. 


SESSION. 


reports of committees ; 


+ Thomp- 
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The annual picnic of the Cayuga and_ Seneca 
Counties Bee-keepers’ Societies will be held at At- 
water Gien, on the east shore of Cayuga Lake, Wed., 
Sept. 3, 1902. An interesting program is being ar- 
ranged, aud any interested in bees are invited to be 
present Atwater can be reached by the regular line 
of Cavuga Lake steamers at the special rate for the 
day of one fare for round trip. 

C B. HOWARD, Romulus, N. Y., 
J. W. PieRson, Union Springs, N. Y., 
Secretaries. 





Kind Words from our r Customers. 











Allow me to extend my thanks for the courteous 
and attentive way in which you have treated me. I 
must say the goods, so far as I have been able to see, 
are as fine as I ever saw, and Iam getting words of 
praise from others. One man says he has put on some 
of the sections, and that they are “dandies.”” Judge 
Fosdick, in speaking of his 18-inch lawn-mower, says, 
“Oh! it’s a bird. It cuts fine —just shaves the grass.” 

Rocky Ford, Colov., June 12. GEO. O. GOULD. 


OUR PREMIUM QUEEN GATHERED TWICE THE HONEY. 

Last August I sent vou $l for GLEANINGS and your 
premium queen, and I wish to say that I am indeed 
pleased with your journal. I don’t think I want it 
ever stopped. I can't do without it. Well, the premi- 
um queen is a beautiful golden, and her bees the same. 
They must be the long tongued sort, for her bees gath- 
er twice the honey that the others do. They work 
early and late; in fact, I want 60 like her. 

McLennan Co., Tex., June 27. C. S. PHILLIPS. 


‘* HOMES; POTATO-GROWING, ETC. 

Mr. Root:—I have looked every leaf over and over, 
even on the outside of the cover, but I can’t find * Our 
Homes.’ Is it possible that my old friend and brother 
in Christ is so taken up with the planting of those 75 
bushels of potatocs. and making those boys work, that 
he forgot that I was waiting to read Our Homes as 
soon as GLEANINGS came? Tell him I am very glad to 
hear that he is so strong and happy, and that I should 
like to run in on him as he did on me a number of 
years ago, and that I can beat him on potatoes. We 
were eating them larger than goose eggs by the 24th 
of June, and I finished planting June 25. They say 
here it is too late. Two years ago, in June or July 
GLEANINGS, I read in * High- -pressure Gardening” 
we could get good potatoes if planted in July. Well, 
July 11 I planted some and got a good crop. Last 
year I planted July 8th, and had the best crop in this 
part. Tell him I do not live where he found me in 
years gone by, in the village of Orion, but on a hun- 
dred-acre farm nearer to Muscoda than at that time, 
and that I will send him a picture of my bee-yard and 
home some time. F. lL. SNYDER. 

Muscoda, Wis. 


[Dear friend S , there wasa Home Paper prepared 
for GLEANINGS, but it never reached Medina. As we 
are over two miles from the postoffice we send our 
mail to the office by various people, and I fear that 
letter is now resting in s mebody’s unused pocket. I 
am daily expecting it to turn up. as it is of no value to 
anybody else. Perhaps I should explain to the pres- 
ent readers of GLEANINGS who it is that is so con- 
cerned because an issue of GLEANINGS came out with- 
out ‘‘Homes.” Years ago Mr. F. L. Snyder was 
neither a bee-keeper nor a professing Christian. He 
knew almost as little about one as the other. One day 
he was employed by a bee-keeper, being a carpenter, 
and, after eating his dinner at noon, he picked upa 
bee journal that his employer had dropped on his 
workbench among the shavings. As he turned over 
a pages in a careless way he struck on the Home 

Papers. He became interested in my poor but ve- 
hement way of calling the attention of all mankind to 
the Lamb of God w vho taketh away the sin of the 
w ges He borrowed the back numbers of his employ- 

,and read them through. ‘The Holy spirit came in- 
ve his heart and home, and he became not only a suc- 
cessful bee-keeper but an enthusiastic wotking Chris- 
tian. He finally wrote me a letter, telling me all 
about it, and I paid him the visit he alludes to. Oh 
what a visit that was! The big arm-chair was pulled 
out in the center of the room, the family Bible was 
placed in my hands; and asthe father, mother, and 


quite a flock of children gathered round, I gave them 
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a ‘Home talk.”? To be suve the Lord has prospered 
him with bees, potatocs, and everything else. for he 
read and believes in the promise in that Bible that 
was handed to me, where it says, ‘‘And every one 
that hath forsaken brethren, or sister-, or father, or 
mother or wife, or children, or lands, for my name's 
sake, shall receive a hundred fold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life.’—A. I. R.] 





Half a million of these steel 

; » wheels have been sent out om 

our own wagons and to fit other 

wagons, It is the wheel that 

2 _ 1 determines the life of any 
ls “« ae 







| wagon, and this is the longest 
a lived wheel made. Do you want 
| 2 low down Handy Wagon te 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
ric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stage 
F gered spokes. No cracked hubs, ne 
leose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 
Electric Wheel Cos, Box 95, Quincy, Ills¢e 
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HONEY QUEENS! 
Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 


Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


A prominent queen-breeder writes: ‘‘ I have reared 
and sold over 5000 queens in the past few vears, and I 
am using your stock exclusively, as it zs the best I can 
get.’ Another writes: ‘‘ The queen mother I got of 
you is the dest queen I ever saw.”” A prominent writer 
for the Review states the Laws queen is making a fine 
showing. Many nice letters indicative of the superi- 
ority of Laws’ queens on file. Prices: Tested or un- 
tested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00. Discount on large lots. 

Write for circular. 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas 


s s 
Bee-supplies Quick 
Let us show you how quick we can fill 
your orders. Best of goods and the 
best place in country to ship from. 

Get our Prices on Dovetailed Hives and Sections. Write 
to us if you have any Honey or Beeswax to sell. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDI‘NAPOLIS. INDIANA. 
1004 East Washington Street. 





Imp’t’d Queens Direct from Italy 

Please send us your address on a postal card, and we 
will send you our price list of queens, written in Eng- 
lish. Our motto: *‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ Address 
Malan Brothers. — - : : : ueen-breeders, 
‘“‘ Apiario,’’ Luserna, San Giovanni, Italy. 


UIRIN, THE QUEEN-BREEDER, of Parkertown, 
Ohio, has a fine lot of young red-clover queens on 
hand, which can be sent promptly by return mail. 
Western reports indicate that Quirin’s bees are ‘* hus- 
tlers. See his advt on page 662. 








FOR SAILE—5000 lbs. extracted honey in 60-1b. cans, 
two cansinacase. This honey is of good flavor, very 
thick and ripe, and suitable for table use. It was 
gathered from raspberry. cl ver, milkweed, and bass- 
wood, and is mixed. Will sell in one or more case 
lots f. 0. b. cars or boat at 7%4c per lb. Address 

IRA D. BARTLETT, Box 156, East Jordan, Mich. 


_ FOR SALE.—White clover honey in 60 1b. tin cans at 
+% cts, per lb. ; 
C. J. BALDRIDGE. Kendaia, Seneca Co, N. Y. 
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NONE BUT THE BEST QUEENS 
ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY ONE. 


No bee-keeper wants to give hive room to inferior 
bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The 
best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- 
keeper knows this. but does not know that our strain 
of Italians are inthe dead. Try them You will not 
be disappointed. Choice tested queens, $1.00 each. 
Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. Send for price list 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 





Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Wianufacturers of 
Bee-hives. Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world You will save money by send 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-kKeepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR SALE!—940 good strong colonies of bees at 
from $2 to $3 per colony. Write for particulars. 
Gero. REIF, Pray, Wis. 


Seasonable 


Suggestions. 
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Use The Porter Spring Escape. 

When taking off surplus this is the greatest sav- 
ing device. It does awav w th the shaking of the 
heavy supers, the cruelty of excessive smoking 
which causes the bees to uncap their honey and 
start robbing. Just tip the super to the angle of 
45° and insert the board. In a few hours it is free 
of bees; then take off your super. No need smok- 
ing. Youcan as well afford to be without a smok- 
er as without the Porter Bee-escape. Order to-day. 

PRICE: 20c each: dozen, $2.25; postpaid. With 
board, 35c each; $3.20 per 10; by express or freight. 











Use Porter Honey-house Escape 


over the doors and windows in the extracting- 
house, or any place you wish to clear of bees. The 
most persistent robber can not return. Some bee- 
keepers make a practice of taking off the filled 
supers and stacking seven or eight ina pile. The 
Porter Honey-house mounted on a board makes 
the best kind of escape. Don't wait till to morrow 
before you get a supply. You can't afford to be 
without them longer. . 
PRICE: 25c each ; $2.75 per dozen; postpaid. 
Board without escape, lic each; $1.00 per 10. 


—FOR SALE BY— 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 


And all Branches and Agencies. 
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California has had a light honey 
crop this year, but here is an en- 
couraging letter from a resident 
of that State, in regard to the do- 
ings of a colony having a queen 
of the Superior Stock. 


Dos MESAS, CALIF., 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 

Dear Str:—I enclose you the photo. of a hive taken 
at 6:00 A.M. being the only time of the day that the 
sun shone directly upon it. The colony in this hive is 
the development of a three-frame nucleus, in which 
was placed the queen that you sent me last ~"mmer. 
You may remember that she was sent quite late 1n .ne 
season, as California seasons go. However, she raised 
enough bees so that they filled ten frames full of hon- 
ey for winter. Onaccount of the good showing of this 
queen last fall, I used her to breed from this season, 
taking larvze from the combs, per the Alley method, 
every five days. In spite of the lossin comb and bees, 
and the interruption to the labors of the hive, I have 
taken off 66 well-finished sections. Please bear in 
mind that this is a poor year, and most of my 145 big 
hives have given me nothing. These bees are the 
nicest bees to handle of any I have ever seen. While 
I do not suppose that you intended to send mea select- 
ed breeder, I am satisfied that this queen will compare 
favorably with any queen owned by anybody. If this 
will be of any aid to you in advertising Superior Stock, 
you are welcome to print it. 

Yours sincerely, 


June 26, 1902. 


H. N. Cross, M. D. 

My friend, for $1.50 I can send you a queen reared 
from the same strain as the queen possessed by Mr. 
Cross. She will come from the same breeder, and be 
reared in exactly the same manner. I will guarantee 
safe arrival, safe introduction, purity of mating, and 
entire satisfaction to the extent that the queen may be 
returned any time within two years and the money 
will be refunded, together with 50 cts. extra to pay for 
trouble. 

Special Offer.—For $2.00 I will send one queen, and 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review for one year. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





WeMSVS sy SUS SV Sy 
$l-=-for The Pacific Bee Journal and Gleanings---$1 


Here in California 


we need only one good year tc make a stake. 
200 colonies in the fall can be bought for 
$500, and often return $1500 in honey with 
two months’ work. Off seasons we have, 
but where else in this wide world will an 
apiary produce 400 lbs. honey to the colony? 








‘‘A Term of Good Years Must Come Again.” 





Pacific Bee Journal with Gleanings, 
new or renewal, $1 a year. Address 


237 East Fourth St., - Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Queens! 


Buy them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. The A. I. Root Co. tells us 
our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the A mert- 
can Bee Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb., has secured over 400 lbs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long - tongued red-clover queens in the United 
States. 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built up our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. 


Price of Queens After July First. 



























| 1 | 6 | 12 
Selected... $ 75 | $4 OO\$ 7 00 
Tested . ..| 100 | 500; 900 
Selected Tested......cccecceseesssees /150| 800 
Extra Selected Tested—the best| 
__ that money can buy ............ | 3 





We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can 4ll 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
all orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 
LoS a A 


To Sell Outright--U. S. Patent Apiary 


Means are provided for supporting the hives so they 
will be practically inaccessible to the various classes of 
insects and small animals that, under ordinary condi- 
tions, gain access to the interior of the hives, and de- 
spoil the contents, and destroy the inhabitants. An- 
other advantage is that the hives are so spaced in rela- 
tion to each other that they are exposed to view on all 
sides, and therefore freely accessible in all directions 
to the bees. At the same time the hives are protected 
from the sun and rain, and a neat warm housing is 
provided in which the hives may be inclosed during 
cold weather, thus securely protecting the bees. Will 
sell State, county, or farm rights upon application. 


Charles O. Lett, = 


Carniolans. 














Eclectic, Alabama. 








The gentlest bees in the world; are very 
hardy, prolific, and the dest of workers. 
We are the largest breeders of this race of 
bees in America. Choice breeding and im- 
ported queens always on hand. Untested, 
65c; tested, $1.25; select tested, $2.25; best 
imported, $4.00. Send for descriptive list. 


F. A. Lockhart & Co., Caldwell, N. Y. 


WARREN COUNTY. 


TERRACE QUEENS. 


Bred from selected stock ; best of workers; 
very gentle, and fine color. Warranted, 75 
cts.: six for $1.00; dozen. $7.5); tested, $1.00. 


Harold Hornor, Terrace Apiary, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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Muth’s Pound Square Flint-glass Honey-jars 


with patent air-tight glass stoppers, at $3.50 
per gross. Far superior to old style with 
corks. Try a gross. Just the thing for 
home market. 


Crates of Two 60-pound Cans. 


Been used once, but in good condition. In 
lots of five crates. 40c each; ten or more, 35c. 
This lot is limited; order at once. 


Queens; the Best Money Can Buy. 
Buckeye Strain three-banded are the genuine 
ved clover workers. Muth’s strain of golden 
Italians can not be surpassed. Either of 


Front & Walnut Streets ———— 
above 75c each; six for $400. Select tested, 
$1.50 each. A trial will convince you. Send 


& © J e 
Cincinnati, Ohio. for our catalog of bee-supplies. 
Tt AA aaah aaa aaabAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAA bb 


Seasonable Offerings. 





@= 6a 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 
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Try a Few of My Queens. 


For the first time this season I have a few queens 
ahead of orders. ‘These orders came from all custo- 
mers who had tried a few queens some of them doz- a 


ens or hundreds—and liked them. A few from new 
ones. But as Iwas pushed with orders I advertised 
very moderately. Now I have a big lot of nuclei and BY RETURN MAIL. 
queens, and can send queens prompily as follows: 
Warranted queens, 75c; six for $4.00; cne choice select 
warranted, $1.00; six for $3.0) Send for free folder. | 
J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Florida. We are now breeding from three dis- 
tinct strains; viz., Imported or leather 


color, Root’s long-tongued or red-clo- 


ver strain, and our old strain of white 
{ 0 banded yellow Italians, or albinos. 
PRICES: 


PAPAL PPP PP LLL 











POPP LL ld ll ed 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the ee $1.25 
R k wi t - Select tested, €aCH. . 66:66:66.6 00600: 1.50 
Oc y O u n al n Warranted purely mated, each.... .75 
Same, per half dozen......... 4.00 
Bee Journal. Same; Per GO2EN: .i6566005 66008 7.50 
- + ein caeean Wmtested: ClCH sacs swicdssawcnewes -65 
e want to send it on trial to every : = 

reader of Gleanings Three Months for Same, per half dozen......... 3.50 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- WAMe;, PEF GOZER. «616.0016 0s 50100 7.00 

ly has just entered its second year on = ’ . 
a paying basis, and has become the We have also a full line of bee-keep- 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- ers’ supplies including THE A. I. 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain ROOT COMPANY’S GOODS. Send 


alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder. Colorado. 


for our 32-page illustrated catalog. 

















W.W. Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 


tyY uu YY Eee aa nny 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers ! 




















Root’s Supplies$ The Best Stock. 


I have had 18 years’ experience in the production of 
at Catalog Prices. honey, and during that time I have always tried to 
improve my stock by buying queens from breeders 
who breed for honey-gathering inste-d of color; then, 
by crossing these different strains, and selecting the 
SEND FOR CATALOG. best, and breeding from them, I have secured a strain 

of stock that is the equal of any for honey-gathering. 
This year Iam breeding from a daughter of Root’s fa- 


F, H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. mous $200 queen, and from the stock of J. P Moore. 


Warranted queens, in any quantity. will be sold at 55 


182 Friend St., Ist Flight. | cts. each, and satisfaction will be guaranteed in every 
| case, or money will be refunded. 
CN | L. H. Robey, Worthington, W. Va. 














_ Built anticipating 
the demand of those satistied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you 


ye. 


the purchase of a 

piano? Our proposition will prove more en- 

tertaining than any you have had. Cutalog 

and Jull) tnformation free on application. 
THE PACKARDP COMPANY 

P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 


considering 




























SEWS ANYTHING 


from s lk to « oars-& a5 


estlabrics, Lueceivuiaicu 


BALL-BEARINC 














a 
compete attact ments. 
BEARING, hence easy runnin~. noiseless 
Guarant eed for 20 years. 250,000 sold 
ae! monals fro m every State, L 

for Free Catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 
ani ztou ruaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 

Oar Antone atie Cabinet at $17.73 is a wonder, ‘ 
4 CASH BP YPRS UNION. Dent. 4-345, CHICAGO, ILL. 


fire rt 







Shipped on 3 
Months’ Trial 






















—ALSO— 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


Order your supplies now before 
the busy season catches you. 
Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, - - Erie County, Ohio. 


Union Combination Saw (es 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 
44 Water St , Seneca Fs,, N.Y. 










iJ 


POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 psa: 

2 cents — year. 4 months’ 
trial 10cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers, 


Book | ‘alone 10 cents. Faroe of poult oy 
ry 4 N 













ksfree, Poult 
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Avec. 15 
A Birthmonth Ring. 


A genuine 14-k. Gold Ring, set 
with fine Sardonyx, sent to any 
address for $3. With 10-k. rin g, 
hard to tell from the real, $2.00. 
Sardonyx i» the stone for August, 
It signifies Conjuga! Happiness, 
The Ring is a beautiful gift for 
an August birthday. The cut 
shows our White Diamond ring. 
Solid gold ring, fine artificial 
stone, price $2.59, 

Jno. HE. White Co. 
15) Broadway, New Ye ork. 





Fruit & Ornamental, 
Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 
and Plants. 


Correspondence solic. 
ited. Valuable Catalogue free. 
49th year 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres, 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Painesville, Ohio. 








WE COULD SAVE 


$500 a day if we could make PAGE FENCE of 
common fence wire, but it won't hold the coil. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 
BARNES’ 


Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc., etc 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
log and prices. Address 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 


545 Ruby St., 
Rockford. : Illinois. 





200 TESTED RED-CLOVER QUEENS. 
™ on hand, to go by return mail at $1.00 
each; untested, 75c each; $6.00 per doz.; 
50 to ’100, special prices. We have col- 
onies this year that gathered $2.25 of 
clover honey. This beats two years 
ago. We breed from one of Root’s red- 
clover queens, too. She's a hustler, 
and fine. Now is your time to get 
ready for next season. We guarantee 
all our queens to reach your P. O. in good condition, 
and please you. Money-order office, Guernsey, Pa. 
G. ROUTZAHN, Menallen, Pa. 


HONEY ‘QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 








Ican furnish queens of 6 diferent races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards foam t to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $110 each. Tested queens 








of either race, $!.50 to $8.00 each. Breeders, 3.50 to $) 
each. Bees by the pound, andi, 2 anis frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap Quoted on application 
Price list free. ‘Will Atchley, Box 79. Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


») 





Queens for Aug. and Sept., 60 cts. 


Abbott L. Swinson. queen-specialist, will mail war- 
ranted American Albino Italians best bees known) to 
introduce the stock, at 60 cts. each; $4.00 per dozen. 
Everybody try them, and gc: t the bee you need. 


Swinson & Boardman, Box (358. Macon, Ga. 


Barns 


Barns of plants save timber 
and cash. Neatest, cheap- 





— est. strongest, most desir- 
able. 5000 in 42 States. Tested tor 20 years. Indorsed 
by agricultural colleges and scientific men. DBeok for 


stamp. Shawver Brothers, Bellefontaine. Ohio. 
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Long Tongues Valuable 


South as well as North. 


How Moore's strain of Italians roll in the honey 


down in Texas 
Hutto, Texas, Nov. 19, 1902. 

J. P. Moore.—Dear sir:—I wish to write you in re- 
gard to queens purchased of you. I could have writ- 
ten sooner, but I wanted to test them thoroughly and 
see if they ‘had those remarkable qualities of a three- 
banded Italian bee. I must confess to you I am more 
surprised every day as I watch them. They simply 

‘rollthe honey in’ It seems that they get honey 
where others are idle or trying to rob; and tor gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like. Friend 
FE. R. Root was right when he said your bees have the 
longest tongues; for they get honey where others 
fail. I will express my thanks for such queens. Tam 
more than pleased. I will stock my yut-apiaries next 
spring with your queens. 


Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 


The above is pretty strong evidence that red clover 
is not the only plant which requires long-tongue bees 
to secure the greatest quantity of nectar. 

Daughters of my 25-100 breeder. the prize- winner, 
and other choice breeders: Untested, 75 cts. each; 


six, $4.00: dozen, $7.40. Select untested. $1.00 each: 
six, $.00; dozen, $400. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular free. Iam filling all orders by 


return mail, and shall probably be able to do so tiil 
the close of the season. 


J, P, Moore, L. Box 1, Morgan, Kentucty, 


Pendleton County. 


Queens! Queens! 


We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at following prices the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1 50 each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per doz. Untested, 
75c each; $4.25 for six, or $8. 00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival "guaranteed Write for free 
catalog. Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 











Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. We can, not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 








Wws NTED—To exchange—Three lots with five-room 
house, in suburbs Price $2750 A rooming house 
in center of city, full of roomers and good for World’s 
Fair, 1904 1.2% years’ lease); and $3400 interest in manu- 
phe Bre business now paying, and more work in 
sight than we can do. Eachor all for fine farm on 
fine lake—good location for bees—boating and sum- 
mer res rt—farther north or west than Missouri. Or, 
make offer of what you have to trade for some or all of 
above. A. W. DUDLEY, 1211 Pine St., St. Louis. Mo. 





ANTED.—To sella Florida home, 15 acres with 
5-room house’ Postoffice and only grocery busi- 
ness in village goes with the place. Fine location for 
bees. For full particulars address 
G. S. WARNER, Palma Sola, Fla. 


W: ANTED.—To sell in December 160 acres of im- 
proved land for $500, and 200 hives of yellow bees, 
and extracting tools. Hive factory very cheap for 
cash. Come for health where there is but little rain 
and no snow. Land is rich, and crops grow well. 
This State has all kinds of climate and soil. 
S. W. CONRAD, Poplar, Tulare Co.. Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange my new price list of 2000 
ferrets, now ready to ship, for your address ona 
postal card. N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Ohio. 
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ANTED.—Good man to sell honey at wholesale; 
write me at once. 
AARON SNYDER. Kingston, N. Y. 





ANTED —To sell 200 swarms of Italian bees. Also 
7000 Ibs. white extracted honey in 60-lb. cans; 
5 acres choice improved land, and house and two lots: 
or will trade for merchantile business. Don’t write 
unless you mean business. 
ELIAS Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





WANTED.— Beeswax ; highest market price paid. 
Write for price list. 


BACH, BECKER & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





ANTED.—One dollar for 15 W. P. Rock eggs; $3.00 
for 50, or $5.00 for 100; from 93 to 95 scoring birds; 
cockerels and pullets, $1.00 each; 75 cts. for one Golden 
Italian queen, or $8.00 per dozen—after August Ist, 50c 
each or $5.00 per dozen. 
GEO. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kansas. 





ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 
knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for pryirg and scraping about. — 
etc., ie postpaid. O. H. HYATT, Shenandoah. Ia. 











WASTE D.—To -ell les cash, 5 gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-Ib. no drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 44% X4¥ sections; made for Pan-Amer- 
ican. For prices, etc., address OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wan: r ED. —To exchange American Eclipse evaporat- 
or—contains 78 reversible trays, 7 square feet 
each —for bees or offers, or will sell cheap for cash. 
This evaporator will be a great bargain to any one 
having fruit todry. It takes 20 to 25 bushels of apples 
or peaches at one filling, is nearly as good as new, 
and will go cheap as I have no more use for it. 
REINHARD STEHLE. Marietta, Ohio. 








WANTED.—One or more copies of Vol. II. Cheshire’s 
Bees and Bee-keeping Let us know in what 
condition your book is, and price wanted. 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





ANTED.—To excharge warranted ‘and tested Ttal- 
ian qucens for good typewriter and foot-nower saw. 
JOHN M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





ANTED.—To exchange for honey or maple sugar 
(or would sell for one-third price), one extra- 
large cloth-covered carrying-case fi led with 72 perfect 
records for graphophone or phonograph. A grand 
assortment of songs, music, recitations, etc. Records 
fit all ordinary instruments. A great bargain. 
A. T. Cook, Seedsman, Hyde Park, N. Y. 





bay ve —To exchange for honey - ms aple sugar 
(or will sell for one-half price) 27% lbs. Roman 
with spaces at “quads: brand 
list price, #20.75. 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 


type—5¥% point (agate) 1 
new, never used, extra quality; 
A. T. Cook, Seedsman, 





WANTED D.—My queeti-customers to know my ad- 
dress is changed from Grayson to Modesto. De- 
livery by creamery- eae residence unchanged. 

. H. GILstTRAP, Modesto, Cal. 





ANTED.—To sell Premo B camera, 3 plate-holders, 
and tripod. _ Write A. H. iinatadainiennt Medina, O. 


W WANTE D.— To sell bl: ack ¢ queens for requeening out- 
apiaries, at 25c each; 6 for $1.25: LOf r $2.00. 


J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 
WANTED.—Some one to buy my farm of 56% acres; 
good buildings. fruit, etc., 30 stands of bees in 
Simplicity hives; good market for hon y; ‘wo ‘niles 
from railroad; good cash market; good reasons for 
selling. R N. RANDALL, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
ANTED. To sell by Sept 15. four full colonies ot 


Italian bees at $3.00e ach: also entire flock of S. 
C. Brown I, =~ peg s at $1.00 each 
. E. DEAN, Pioneer, Williams Co, 


W/ANTED.- "To exchange | 


Ohio. 
a Doolittle wax-e xtractor, 
about 600 44%x44%xl% beeway sections. and 400 
3%x5x1% Ideal sections, for beeswax or offers—$2.00 
for extractor and 25c per 100 for sections. 
A. H. KanaGy, Milroy, Pa. 











AND DEALERS IN... 


Catalog and Price List. 
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BINGHAM SMOKER. 


Dear Sir—Inclosed find $1.75. Please 
send ene brass smoke-engine. I have 
ene already. It is the best smoker I 
ever used. Truly yours, 

HENEY SCHMIDT, Hutio, Tex. 
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| PACE « LYON, 
New London, Wisconsin, | 

BEE-KEEPERS’ 


SUPPLIES. . 
' Send for Our Free New ee 
ie 


Cee amieaiemmmenan 





i | a Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
| kretchmer hig 00, BOX 60, Red Oak, a Wee Gee” 








“é 


j 
| 
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Now % 
s Ready! 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address ona 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 








J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, $ 
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BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
Ty a large stock and greatest. variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion ef Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


‘ 






MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not Tust or burn out; should last 
a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The per forat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
$1.10; 83-inch, $1.00; 21%4-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, “and have all the improvements, and have been the 
standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 


























T.F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 












eee 
SHIPPING-CASES 


The No-drip Kind. 





FIVE-GALLON CANS 


Two in a box; the best pack- 
age for Extracted Honey. . 





Michigan Bee-keepers 


Please notice we are jobbers 
for The A. I. Root Company 
in this State, and have the- 
largest and most complete 
stock of bee-supplies in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 


Bell Branch, Mich. 





_peipreaynece gemma 
NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with'us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 
ortation, and secure lower freight than 
rom Medina. 


Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry alsoa full line 
of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 


The A .I,Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 














Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


Rush Orders! 


Second Car of Supplies 
iust in from The A. I. 
Root Company. A big 
Stock for 
shipment. .... ~ 


immediate 


Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Pa. 


Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 





We Shall Not | 


get as much honey as last 
season on account of so much 
swarming. We never knew 
a season when bees were so 
determined to swarm. Oth- 
ers from whom we have 
heard report the same, and 
those that held their bees 
back from swarming will 
have quite a little honey. 
We should have had more 
if we could have attended to 
them ; but we were so busy 
shipping away goods that 
we did not have the time, 
and they had their own way. 
We have a large stock of 
shipping -cases for those 
that secured a crop, and can 
* make prompt shipment in 
most cases. 


The A. I. Root Co., 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Ne 














Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of .. . 








The W. T. Falconer M’fg Co., 


Jamestown, New York. 





Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month- 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 
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Cc. P. DADANT 
1851 


lL. C. DADANT 
1879 


CHAS. DADANT 
1817-1902 


To Our Friends and Customers: 

Our senior member, Mr. Chas. 
Dadant, died after a short illness 
July 16th. He was eighty - five 
years of age. 

The status of the firm will re- 
main the same, Louis C. Dadant 
joining his father, C. P. Dadant, 
under the firm name of 
‘ DADANT & SON, 

Hamilton, IIl. 











Discounts! 


PPPPPS 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary, 4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. Ihavea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. I. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 
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Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889, 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


+t. 


Root’s Prices. 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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